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ABSTRACT 

The scope of a manual-automated system serving the 
40 libraries and the teaching and research community of Stanford 
University is defined. Also defined are the library operations to be 
supported and the bibliographic information storage and retrieval 
capabilities to be provided in the system. Two major projects have 
been working jointly on library automation and information retrieval 
since 1968. One is the Bibliographic Automation of Large Library 
Operations on a Time-sharing System (BALLOTS) funded by the Office of 
Education and the other is the Stanford Physics Information Retrieval 
System (SPIRES), funded by the National Science Foundation. The 
creation of a production system for library automation (BALLOTS II) 
and generalized information storage and retrieval (SPIRES II) 
requires the continuation of a comprehensive system development 
process. This process has six phases; (1) preliminary anaxysis, (2) 
detailed analysis, (3) general design, (4) detailed design, (5) 
implementation and (6) installation. The document represents the main 
output of the preliminary analysis phase encompassing the definition 
of goals, description of the user environment, analysis of the 
existing system, selection of the system scope and establishment of 
gross technical feasibility of the selected first implementation 
scope. Included is a 2o*— page glossary of information science 
terminology. (MF) 
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PART I 



PREFACE TO THE SYSTEM SCOPE 



1.0 INTRODUCTION TO THE SCOPE DOCUMENT 

1.1 Project Rationale 

Library automation requires a major system development 
effort and sizeable expenditures for computer equipment. 
Computerized information storage and retrieval requires an 
equally large investment in hardware and software. Soth 
efforts have common conceptual problems in such areas as 
bibliographic file organization and on-line searching. Each 
effort derives benefits from the other. Bibliographic files 
created in the process of library automation are available 
for generalized retrieval uses^ and complex retrieval 
routines are available for search of library bibliographic 
files. 

At Stanford^ two major projects have been working 
jointly on library automation and information retrieval 
since 1968. One is BALLOTS (Bibliographic Automation of 
Large Library Operations on a Time-sharing System)^ funded 
by the Office of Education and the other Is SPIRES (Stanford 
Physics Information REtrieval System — informally known as 
the Stanford Public Information REtrieval System)^ funded by 
the National Science Foundation. The purpose of this 
collaboration is to create the common software required to 
support both the BALLOTS and the SPIRES applications. The 
joint effort is overseen by the SPIRES/BALLOTS Executive 
Commitee chaired by Professor William F Miller^ Vice- 
President for Research. Other members of the Executive 
Commitee are: David C. Weber^ Director of Libraries^ Paul 
Armer Director of the Stanford Computation Center^ Professor 
Edwin B. Parker^ Institute for Communication Research and 
Principal Investigator for SPIRES^ and Allen B. Veaner^ 
Assistant Director of University Libraries for Bibliographic 
Operations and Principal Investigator for BALLOTS. 

The Stanford project structure and system development 
philosophy reflect the common uses and individual needs of 
both BALLOTS and SPIRES. The concept of shared facilities^ 
described in detail in Part IV^ refers to the systems 
software and hardware designed to service both the BALLOTS 
application and the SPIRES application. Examples are^ an 
on-line text editor and a computer terminal handler. Both 
are shared software facilities which can service 
bibliographic input and specialized research files. 

Computer hardware such as a central processing unit or 
direct access devices (allowing shared files) are examples 
of shared hardware facilities. Combining resources in this 
system development effort reduces the cost of creating 
common facilities and provides a pool of skilled manpower 
resources for each area. The approach of specialized 
applications based on shared facilities is reflected in the 
organization of this scope document. 



1.2 Purpose and Audience 

The purpose of this document is to define the scope of 
a manual -automated system to serve the libraries and the 
teaching and research community of Stanford University. 

The scope sets the limits and focuses the activity of the 
system development effort. The managers of a large research 
library are aware of the pressing needs of their 
organization and its patrons. Those who are responsible for 
planning and allocating computer resources to meet the 
educational and research needs of the university know the 
complexity of this task. This document defines the library 
operations to be supported^ and the bibliographic 
information storage and retrieval capabilities to be 
provided in the system. It is directed to librarians who 
will use the system^ to research and computer personnel who are 
developing it^ and to university administrators and 
directors of libraries who need to make the policy decisions 
on the installation of such a system. 



1.3 Document Organization 

The Scope Document is organized into four parts 
followed by appendices which provide supplemental and 
supporting information. Part I introduces the document^ 
gives the project background and states the goals of the 
library automation (BALLOTS) and information storage and 
retrieval effort (SPIRES) at Stanford. 

Part II summarizes the current library system^ its 
limitations and the scope of computer services which will 
deal with these limitations. A subset of the total required 
services is selected (BALLOTS II) and presented for 
Implementation during the current system development cycle. 

Part ill discusses the users^ requirements and status 
of the current generalized information storage and retrieval 
system (SPIRES I) at Stanford. Limitations are described 
and a long range scope of activities is proposed to deal 
with these limitations. A selection is made from this scope 
of activities (SPIRES II) for implementation in the current 
development cycle. 

Part IV liscusses Shared Facilities. Essentially these 
are the hardware and software required to service both 
specialized library applications (BALLOTS) and the 
generalized information storage and retrieval applications 
(SPIRES). 



1.4 Suggestions to the Reader 



A discussion of library operations and computer 
functions inevitably involves the presentation of material 
at varying levels of technical complexity. Specialized 
terminology familiar either to librarians or computer 
professionals is often not familiar to the other. Every 
attempt has been made to communicate with a minimum of 
technical terminology. Those who are not conversant with 
the concepts of computerized information storage and 
retrieval will find Appendix G (Tutorial: Information 
Storage and Retrieval) helpful. Technical terms in both the 
library and computer fields are defined in Appendix A 
(Glossary) . 

Readers whose interest is oriented toward libraries 
will find Part II of greatest interest and readers oriented 
toward computer information systems will find Part III of 
greatest interest. Both groups are advised to read Part I 
Chapter 3.0 GOALS^ carefully since it gives the overall 
direction of development^ and the discussion of Shared 
Facilities (Part IV) since these serve all bibliographic and 
retrieval applications. 



2.0 BACKGROUND 

2.1 BALLOTS I and SPIPES I 

The publication explosion^ the compelling need for 
access to information^ and rapid library growth are not 
unique to Stanford University. At Stanford^ a commitment 
has been made to deal with the information problems of the 
university by improving library service and developing a 
campus based bibliographic retrieval system. Using the 
tools of computing technology and library systems analysis^ 
computer specialists have joined with librarians and 
behavioral scientists in exploring the problems and creating 
the systems to meet the bibliographic requirements of a 
major university community. 

Since 1967 the Stanford University Libraries and the 
Institute for Communication Research have conducted research 
projects with funding from the Office of Education (BALLOTS) 
and the National Science Foundation (SPIRES) respectively. 

In 1968 the shared perspective and close collaboration of 
these two projects was formalized by placing them under the 
SPIRES/BALLOTS Executive Committee chaired by Professor 
V^illiam F. Miller^ Associate Provost for Computing and Vice- 
President for Research. 

Stanford University was an appropriate setting to Initiate 
research and development in bibliographic retrieval. 



Interest In automation was strong In all areas of the 
Stanford University Libraries and especially with its 
Director (then Associate Director)# David C. Weber# and 
Assistant Director for Bibliographic Operations# Allen B, 
Veaner. The library had achieved during 1964-66 a 
remarkably successful computer produced book catalog for the 
J. Henry Meyer (Undergraduate) Library. Professor Edwin B. 
Parker and his colleagues at the Institute for Communication 
Research were already applying to computer systems the 
behavioral science analysis which had previously been 
applied to print# film and television media. The Stanford 
Computation Center# under Paul Armer# had at its Campus 
Facility a pov/erful IBM 360 model 67 computer# a locally 
developed time sharing system and a first rate programming 
staff associated with one of the nation's leading Computer 
Science departments. A close working relationship between 
the University Libraries# the Computation Center# and the 
Institute for Communication Research was the firm foundation 
for research and development. 

The project software development group applied itself 
to writing programs necessary for bibliographic retrieval. 

In the Library# an analysis and design group worked closely 
v^ith the library staff in studying library processes and 
defining requirements. This Joint effort created a 
prototype system which could be used in the main library and 
by Stanford faculty and students# primarily high energy 
physicists. 

In early 1969# two prototype applications were 
activated using the Jointly developed systems software; an 
acquisition system was established in the Main Library 
(BALLOTS I) and a bibliographic retrieval system (SPIRES I) 
was established for a group of High Energy Physicists. 
Centralized management of library input was handled by two 
newly created departments# Data Preparation and Data 
Control. In the library# several terminals were installed 
for on-line searching. An on-line In Process File was 
created consisting of 305 of the Roman alphabet acquisition 
material ordered by the library. On-line searching was 
conducted daily during regular library hours by a specially 
trained staff. This prototype system operated during most 
of 1969# demonstrating the technical feasibility of the 
combined project goals. It was studied and evaluate! by the 
library systems and programming staffs. A great deaj was 
learned about the human# economic and technical requirements 
of a bibliographic retrieval system. Part II and Part III 
of this document summarize some of this evaluation and show 
the relation of these findings to the scope of a production 
system. 



2.2 A Perspective on Developnent““3ALL0TS II AND SPIRES II 



The result of operating the prototype applications 
(BALLOTS I and SPIRES I) was very encouraging^ particularly 
with respect to the advantages of utilizing common software. 
Feasibility and usefulness were clearly established and a 
wealth of knowledge was gained under actual operating 
'onditions. The joining of library and retrieval 
supplication areas served by Shored Facilities (hardware and 
software) was shov/n to be a rewarding approach. 

BALLOTS I and SPIRES I resulted from a development 
process In which user requirements were analyzed^ programs 
written and tested/ and prototypes created and evaluated. 
Librarians/ behavioral scientists/ library systems 
specialists and computer specialists collaborated over an 
extended period of time. The development process which 
produced the successful prototype system was a major 
milestone. The outcome was the definition of a production 
bibliographic retrieval system with distinctive hardware and 
software requirements. 

The creation of a production system for library 
automation (BALLOTS II) and generalized information storage 
and retrieval (SPIRES II) requires the continuation of a^ 
comprehensive System Development Process. This process Is a 
framework within which tasks are defined/ assigned and 
coordinated. The System Development Process for the 
creation of BALLOTS II and SPIRES II has six phases: 



Phase 


A: 


Preliminary Analysis 


Phase 


B: 


Detai led Analysis 


Phase 


C: 


General Design 


Phase 


D: 


Detailed Design 


Phase 


E: 


Implementation 


Phase 


F: 


1 nstal 1 at ion 



Preliminary Analysis Involves the definition of goalS/ 
description of the user en*'l ronment/ analysis of the 
existing system/ selection of the system scope and 
establishment of gross technical feasibility of the selected 
first Implementation scope. The Scope Document (which you 
are now reading) represents the main output of the 
Preliminary Analysis Phase. 

Detailed Analysis enumerates minutely the requirements 
to be met by the manual -automated system. (1) Performance 
requirements are stated quantitatively/ including response 
time/ hours of on-line accessibility/ allowable mean failure 



time^ maximum allowable recovery time and similar factors. 
(2) Record Input/output is determined in terms of volume^ 
growth^ and f 1 uctL Jt ions. Timing considerations for batch 
input/output are determined in order to plan for scheduling 
requirements. (5) All input/output document formats are 
determined on a character by character basis. (4) Rules 
transforming input data elements Into output data elements 
are formulated and tabulated, and (5) the upper bounds of 
development and operating costs are established. 



General Design encompasses both system externals 
(procedures, training, reorganization, etc.) and system 
internals (alternative hardware and software solutions to 
the stated requirements). An overall software approach 
hardware configuration is selected and expressed in a 
General Design Document. 

Detailed Design completes the internal and external 
design, creates implementation and testing plans, and 
provides programming specifications. These are incorporated 
in a Detailed Design Document. 

In the Implementation l^hase, user documentation is 
created and personnel training begins. Programs are coded 
and checked out, systems and pilot testing is carried out 
and critiqued. A variety of documents result: programs, 
maintenance documentation, and test results. 

In the Installation Phase, training of all personnel is 
completed, files are converted and, after a time of parallel 
operation with the manual system, a changeover is made to 
the automated system. Performance statistics are collected 
and a support plan and project history are v/ritten. 



Each phase description has been necessarily abbreviated. 
Mot all activities or outputs have been described. Some of 
the phase activities overlap and feed back to redefine 
previous activities. A "Wishbook" which has been maintained 
through all phases is put in final form in the Installation 
Phase. The "Wishbook" Is very important since it represents 
the link to successive development iterations. It contains 
information on capabilities, services and operational 
characteristics the desirability of which became apparent 
during the development process but which could not be 
included because of time, cost or technical constraints. 

The 'Wishbook also contains information on internal 
(programming or hardware) and external (user or procedural) 
operational deficiencies determined after the system has 
been running for some period of time. This information will 
be considered in designing new portions and will aid in the 
overall improvement of the system. 

This statement of the System Development Process guides 
SPIRES/BALLOTS II development from the definition of goals 
to the Installation of a fully operational system. 



5.0 GOALS 



This chapter presents the general objectives of the 
system. Goals provide a direction for activity and 
standard against which to measure achievements. Specifying 
goals, expressing them as a series of related tasks and 
assessing their outcomes is a continuing activity in the 
system development process. 

The project goals are presented as they relate to 
Library Automation (BALLOTS), Generalized Information Storage 
and Retrieval (SPIRES), and Shared Facilities. These goals 
are interrelated. The goals of Shared Facilities (hardware 
and software) support and serve the goals of BALLOTS and 
SPIRES. 



3.1 Goals — Library Automation — BALLOTS 

As the major information center of a large academic 
institution, the library must respond effectively and 
economically to the university community. The jibrary is a 
complex combination of people and machines providing the 
major bibliographic resources of the university to students 
and faculty. It reflects the needs and priorities of a 
changing university environment. The university library is 
also part of a larger network of information sources which 
includes other research libraries. The Library of Congress 
and specialized information storage agencies. 

The essential goals of BALLOTS are expressed in a 
library system (both the manual and automated portions) 
which is: 

USER RESPONSIVE. It adapts to the changing bibliographic 
requirements of diverse user groups within the university 
communi ty. 

COST COMPETITIVE. It provides fast, efficient internal 
processing of increasing volumes of material. This is 
accomplished at unit costs which are lower than manual costs 
for comparable volumes of processing transactions. 

SYSTEM OPTIMIZED. It is not an attempt to automate portions 
of the existing manual system. It is based on the actual 
operating requirements of Mbrary processing and is not 
dependent on the existing procedural, organizational or 
physical setting. 



PERFORMANCE ORIENTED. It provides the library and 
university administration with data which are useful for the 
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neasurement of internal processing Der-^^ornance and user 
sat i sfact ion, 

FLEXIRiLITY, It has the capability for expansion to embrace 
a broader ram^e of services and a wider J^roup of users. It 
•'/ill be able to link up and serve other information systems 
and effectively use national data sources. 

These goals will be expressed in specific capabilities 
v/hich will (among other things): minimize manual filing^ 
eliminate many clerical tasks now performed hy professionals 
and provide user suggestion mechanisms. The effect 
of these computer capabilities will be: to drastically 
reduce errors associated with manual sorting^ typing and 
hand transcription; to speed the flov/ of material through 
library processing; to aid book selection by providing 
fast access to central machine files; and to enable 
librarians to advise a patron of the exact status of a 
work about which he inpuiries. In summary/ 
responsiveness to library userS/ efficiency of operation/ 
optimization/ performance monitoring and flexibility for 
future improvement/ are the essential goals of library 
automat ion, 

3,2 Coal s--^eneral i zed Retr i eval --SPI RES 

The SPIRES generalized information storage and retrieval 
system will support the research and teaching activities of 
the library/ faculty/ students/ and staff. Each user will 
have the capability of defining his requirements in a way 
which automatically tailors the system response to his 
individual needs. The creation of such a system is a major 
activity involving the study of userS/ source data/ record 
structure/ file organization and considerable 
experimentation with facilities. The SPIRES system will be 
characterized by flexibility/ generality and ease of use. 
The goals of SPIRES in specific areas are as follows: 

DATA SOURCE AND CONTENT. A generalized information storage 
and retrieval capability will store bihl iographiC/ 
scientific/ administrative and other types of records in 
machine r?»adable form. Collections will range from large 
public files converted from centrally pro'^uced machine 
readable data such as MARC (see Glossary) to medium-small 
files created from user generated input (faculty/ student 
files). 

SEARCH FACIUTIES. It will provide the capability for 
searching files: interactively (on line) via a computer 
terminal/ on a batch basis by groupin<^ requests and 
submitting on a regular schedule or on a standing reqiiest 
basis in which a search query is routinely passed against 
certain files at specified intervals. 
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PFcpp.,ACK, Reports on the use frenuency of various system 
elements will proviHe-1. This will incluH^ statistiral 
analyses of user difficulties and system errors. 



RECORn MOPIFICATiOri. Update and edi 
provided on a batch basis or on-line; 
v;i 1 1 be at the level of record^ data 
strin ?5 within data elem^^nt. 



t capability will be 
and options for update 
element and character 



COSTS ANO CUSTOMERS. The cost of these services should bo 
sufficiently lov/ for a wide ran?e of customers to cost 
lustily their use of the system. The variety of services 
should be sufficiently ‘^reat to encourage a «^rowine bo y of 
users. Costs and services must r«l;^ted at various l^^ols 
to'p«rmit users to select the type of service w^ich meets 
their neods within the limits of their economic resources. 



3.5 Coals — Shared Facilities — BALLOTS and CP1R»^S 

Shared facilities are software and hard’/are designed to 
provide concurrent s'^rvice to BALLOTS and SPIRES 
applications. Cfnre the sh^rine of such reso.irces 
represents a substantial savin»^s to all applications s,rv. / 
maximum attention will be driven to the sbarine concept. 
Whenever possible, advantao:e will be taken of economies 
rained by providing major facilities for multiple 
appl i cat i ons . 



HARDWARE. Tne bardv/are environment will provide reliable, 
economical, and flexible support to those applications 
residing within it. 



SOFTIJARF. The software, which will consist of an oneratin*' 
system, an on-line executive prorran, a taminai han-<ier, a 
tLt editor, and many ot^er faciiities, wi i i he jointiy use'< 
by various applications. 

nrKlPRALITY/EXPAMnABI LITY. The shared far i 1 i t i es wi 1 1 bo 
desip;ned to allow i^rowth of the current applications as well 
as to allow the addition of new applications to Chared 
Facilities without modification to previous anol i cat i ons . 




PART II 
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LIBRARY AUTOMATION 

4.0 CURRENT LIBRARY SYSTEMS AND THEIR LIMITATIONS 



4.1 Users and User Characteristics 

The Stanford Library Community is made up of over 40 
libraries with a staff of 465. It serves the students^ 
faculty/ and staff of Stanford University and aids the 
research efforts of various industries/ visiting scholars/ 
and other educational institutions. 



4.1.1 Institutional Users 

The libraries of the Stanford campus consist of 
two groups. Most are a part of the Stanford University 
Libraries/ headed by David C. V^eber who reports 
directly to the Provost of the University. In addition/ 
there are six Coordinate Libraries/ each of which is headed 
by a librarian who reports to the Dean of the school or 
Director of the supporting institution. (See Appendix D for 
a complete list of libraries at Stanford.) These two groups 
are linked through the University Library Council chaired by 
Mr. VJeber. As potential users of an automated bibliographic 
system these library organizations are interested primarily 
in increased economy and efficiency for their operations and 
in better service to their users. One specific area of 
interest is the ability to hold down unit costs in the face 
of increasing work loads. 

4.1.2 Library Staff Users 

As a user population/ the library staff consists of 
four groups/ based on their training and experience. 

1. Senior librarians are a group of highly qualified/ 
experienced/ employees who make policy for and 

oversee major portions of library operations. Some are 
responsible for the selection/ processing/ and/or 
maintenance of special collections. Others are in charge of 
major administrative units in the library. These librarians 
need a system which helps them with their administrative 
taskS/ especially by providing statistics and promoting 
economical operation through the control provided by better 
management reporting. Budgetary considerations are of prime 
importance to these librarians. They have many ideas and 
opinions which can contribute to the design of an automated 
1 i brary system. 

2. There are other librarians whose work involves 
specific professional responsibilities. These librarians want 
a system which will free them from clerical tasks and allov/ 
them to devote more time to professional tasks. 
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3. Senior library assistants generally have 
extensive experience in a specific area of library 
operations, or a specific subject area, and have major 
supervisory and training responsibilities for supporting 
staff. Therefore they require a system which is extremely 
dependable, easy to use, and easy to teach others to use. 

4. The library assistants include, among others, 
part-time student employees and wives of graduate students, 
who are typically of above average intelligence and quick 

to learn. It is expected that feedback from this group will 
contribute significantly to the continued improvement of the 
automated system. They may adapt more readily to a new 
system, especially because of their lack of preconceived ideas 
about how it should work. 

Any employee who works with an automated system on a day- 
to-day basis is likely to be impatient with a complicated 
system which is difficult to use and takes a long time to 
master. The employee who is responsible for the day-to-day 
details of operation will especially welcome a system which 
speeds routine work. All who use the system will be 
concerned about its accuracy and reliability. 

4.1.3 Patron Users 

As w-th the library staff, the needs and experience of 
library patrons cover a wide range. A faculty member, 
researcher, or graduate student makes rigorous demands on a 
library for detailed and comprehensive information. 

At the other extreme, an undergraduate may need basic 
guidance before he can even define and articulate his 
information requirements. The recreational user often 
wishes to browse through material. All these users have two 
things in common: (1) they have little knowledge or interest 
in the Library’s internal processes, and (2) they expect and 
demand rapid, efficient service from the library. They may 
not use the library every day, so any aspect of a system 
which they use must be immediately understandable. The 
system must be operating and available during library 
service hours. And finally the system must be responsive to 
the individual user and provide him with messages at his 
level of understanding v/hich help him to use the system in 
his particular situation. 



4.2 Summary of Library Operations 

In addition to general administration, library 
operations are divided into two general categories; 

Technical Processing and User Services. Technical 
Processing activities relate to building, organizing and 
maintaining the library’s collections. These activities include 
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the acquisition, cataloging, binding and f i n i sh i ng, and repair 
of library material. User Services relate to activities which 
make relevant library material available to users. They include 
selection of library material, circulation system operation, 
inter-library loan, and reference service. The following 
paragraphs discuss the nature and purpose of individual library 
operations and their present functioning in the Stanford 
University Libraries. 

4.21 Technical Processing 

A. Acquisition 

Objectives, Products, and Services 

The primary objective of an acquisition system is to 
control the flow of material from various sources into the 
library. The purpose of this control is to 1) maintain a 
record of the status of material from the point of request 
or receipt, through cataloging and end processing, to the 
stacks and 2) coordinate acquisition v/ith user requests, 
available book funds, vendor arrangements and the library's 
holdings. 

An acquisition system must accommodate a variety of 
different acquisition modes (for example, gift, exchange, 
purchase order, standing order, on approval), and various 
material types (for example, films, books, serials, 
nicrotexts). The system must handie wide fluctuations in work 
loads, several languages, and varying fund restrictions. 
Communication with requesters, vendors and other library 
departments and the maintenance of management statistics are 
additional requirements. 

Current Methods 

There is a centralized Acquisition Department which services 
all units of the Stanford University Libraries. Organizationally, 
acquistion is unified but functionally two Divisions of that 
Department specialize in the acquisition of serials and material 
by gift or exchange. A third unit, the Order Division,^ 
specializes in monograpii and non-book material acquisition and 
also serves as a general purchasing unit for the Stanford 
University Libraries. In addition, there are other llbryy 
divisions and departments which acquire material for their own 
areas (for example, the (Government Documents Department). In 
general, the Order Division prepares all purchase orders; each 
acquisition unit receives its own material and invoices and 
approves invoices for payment. Voucher preparation and 
communication with the University's Accounts Payable unit is 
centrally handled by the library's Financial Office. 
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Material selection and the decision to buy, although not 
strictly a part of acquisition processing, are closely 
related. Responsibility for the selection of material rests with 
the librarians, faculty. Resources Development Program curators 
and others who use the library's acquisition system. 

In general, each department or division engaged in 
selection or acquisition operates independently, using 
varying procedures. There are, however, two common features 
of an acquisition system: (1) The use of manual files of status 
records and (2) searching of manual files as a basis for decisions 
and action. 

1. Two basic manual files are used to control material in 
process: an In Process or Order File arranged alpha- 
betically by main entry and a Dealer File sequenced by 
Order Mumber. These files contain acquisition, searching, 
requester, fund, status and bibliographic data. To fulfill 
special requirements, some units divide these files into 
subfiles such as "filled order" and "outstanding orders" 

or, "filled", "unfilled" and "standing order" vendor files. Also, 
special purpose files are maintained to control activities 
such as claiming and cancelling, out of print, gift and on 
approval acquisition, and exchange correspondence. Files 
are updated as needed. 

2. The basic acquisition input is data relating to a book, 
invoice, or purchase request. The first step is to search 
for the item in manual files and printed reference tools to 
answer questions such as: 

Does the item exist? 

Is the item already on order? 

Is the item already in the collection? 

Is an added copy v^anted? 

Is Library of Congress bibliographic information 
ava i 1 abl e? 

Is the item out of print? 

Has the material listed on an invoice been 
recei ved? 
act i on requ i red. 

The results of the search dictate the action required. 

Searching involves human decisions, intuition and 
experience; its path varies with the kind of information 
available and the type of item being searched. The output 
is a document. For example: 

Purchase Order, Claim, Cancellation to Vendor, 

Notification of Material Receipt to Requester, 

Approved invoice to Financial Office. 

Acquisition and searching data to the Library 
of Congress' National Program for Acquisitions 
and Cataloging. 



ERLC 
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L imi ta t i ons 



If the acquisiton system is to be responsive to future 
requirements^ increasing processing loads an«,''‘sing costs^ 
the limitations of the system must be identified, f-or example. 



1. MULTIPLICATION OF MANUAL FILES 



Multiple acquisition sources and the constraints of single 
access files result in a proliferation of files. This 
means increased time for searching and maintenance and 
some cases, the use of inefficient manual procedures. Examples 
of the many files used in the Order Division are: 



Order File 
Meyer Order File 

Dealer File (divided into three parts) 
Material Received--Mo Invoice File 
Invoice — No Material File 

Overseas Order File (divided into two parts) 
On Approval File 



2. FILE DEGRADATION 

Manual files are increasing in size^ in difficulty of use 
and in residual error due to: 

1. Insufficient purging 

2. Frequent misfiling compounded by frequent ref i 1 i ng 

3. f'iultiple/ uncontrolled sources of hand written updates 

4. Records on flimsy papers attached by staples and cl i ps 

5. Insufficient coordination of the form of an acqu i s i t i on 
entry with corrected catalog entry^ a problem which results 
In unnecessary duplicate ordering and searching. 



3. LACK OF CONTROL INFORMATION 

Current manual acquisition procedures and files cannot^ 
efficiently or economically support systematic monitoring 
Trocedures such as claiming for material or invoices. There 
is no economical method for moniLoring the performance of 
over 2/000 vendors or of easily collecting and summarizing 
statistics on personnel productivity or departmental 
performance. The time consuming nature , 

updates to manual file records makes the adequate control 
over items in* various stages of processing. 



4. RISING COSTS 



Since 1964/65/ Acquisition staff has increased 1.7 
Departmental expenditures have increased 2.5 times 
processing costs have tripled. 



times, 

and material 
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B. Cataloging 

Objectives^ Products^ and Services 

The primary objectives of a cataloging system are to 

(1) describe and classify material entering the collection, 

(2) designate index entries (author, title, series, subject, 
special concepts), (3) create records for public and staff 
files, and (4) maintain those records and files to reflect 
changes, additions and deletions. 

To meet these objectives, a cataloging system must 
able to process material in many languages, in various subject 
fields, and with different formats and character sets as well 
as publication frequencies (for example, serials, phonorecords, 
mi crolexts) . The principal output is a set of records for 
public and staff files, usable for finding a known item or a 
group of items with a common characteristic. The system 
must (1) make optimum use of existing bibliographic data, 

(2) control items while in cataloging process, (3) collect 
management statistics. 

Current Methods 

A central Catalog Department services the Stanford University 
Libraries. The Department is organized into functional units 
(1) for cataloging various categories of material such as music, 
Slavic, special collections, monographs, serials, overseas 
campuses and the Meyer Library (for which a computer produced 
book catalog is regularly published), (2) for records maintenance, 
and (3) for card preparation and production. 



Within the Catalog Department, there are processing 
variations among the functional units. fJever thel ess, there 
are common processing routines used throughout the 
department to meet the requirements of a cataloging system. 

1. The basic cataloging input is an item to be added to the 
collection. Mew material is described bi bl iograph i cal 1 y, 
classified and made accessible according to standard tools 
(such as the Library of Congress Cl ass i f i cat i on Schedules, 
Library of Congress Subject Heading List and the Anglo 
American Cataloging Rules) and existing Library of Congress 
and Stanford conventions. A searcii procedure takes place 
using the Stanford shelf list and ^ain (Union) Cata 
Library of Congress catalogs. National Union Catalog and 
the Library of Congress depository card file.^ if the search 
procedure does not uncover any pre-exist ingbi bl iographi c 
data, a record is creat#»d (original cataloging). If 
information is found, it is checked, and if necessary, 
modified to conform to Stanford conventions. The 
bibliographic record includes: main entry, body of the 
entry, collation (pagination, illustrations, size), notes. 




call number^ 
references. 



location, tracings for added entries and cross 



2. The bibliographic record created during cataloging Is 
duplicated making a card set and added entries, shelving and 
filing locations are entered on the card. Each card set is 
revised, sorted and distributed for filing. The Department 
produces cards for the main research library and departmental 
libraries. Cards are produced at cost for Coordinate 
Libraries and other agencies. 



5. The library collection is dynamic and thus records and 
files are constantly being modified. Added copies, added 
volumes, transfers, discards, and changes in bibl lographic 
and call number data must be reflected in existing records 

and files. 



L imi tat i ons 

Since 1964/65, Catalog staff has increased 2.4 times while 
Department expenditures have more than tripled. Unit costs 
for Cataloging alone have increased during this same period 
from about $6.70 per book to about $8.70 per book (This unit 
cost does not include any processing cost attributable to the 
Acquisition Department). Volume of titles cataloged has 
increased 2.4 times. Much of this serious increase m 
costs can be attributed to the following limitations: 



1. PROLIFERATION OF MANUAL FILES 

The physical separation of cataloging staff from the Main 
(Union) Catalog and Circulation Shelf List has necessitated 
the creation of separate authority files, decision files, and 
instruction files in the Catalog Department. The maintenance 
and updating of these manual files consumes personnel time; 
the penalty for incomplete or poor maintenance is the 
perpetuation of errors and increased maintenance work. 

2. DILUTION OF PROFESSIONAL TASKS 

Tl'.e substantial distance between the Main Catalog, Serials 
Record, Order File, Loan Desk charge records and Goverrment 
Document files necessitates a considerable amount of 
"v/alking time" for the establishment of headings, ^ , 

investigation of changes in records and location of material 
in process or in circulation. 

The increased output of cataloging makes a heavier work load 
in the production and maintenance of catalog records which 
requires an increased number of assistants and an increase 
in supervision. 
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The changes in the Library of Congress a 

Classification schedules and subject heading 1 .sts poses a 
need for perpetual updating of these tools though this work may 

be unproductive of actual output. 

The supervision of burgeoning routine and 
ta«ks, and the need for changes in procedures due to 
developments, greatly reduces the Pf Pe"^ 38 e of time spent 
on actual cataloging by professionals. sing 

space arrangements means more staff; manual ^ 
in size means more staff. More staff means more supervision. 

3. LACK OF CONTROL INFORMATION 

Current procedures do not permit adequate control over items 

"^process, making it difficult to (a) f ^ 

book, (b) assess the current cataloging work load of an 
individual or unit and assess the significance of the 
retrospective cataloging work load (p‘'''®f.''P8es) for 
determination of priorities on demand. ®tv 

are often insufficient because they do not give the variety 
of processing breakdowns and costs which are required to 
evaluate Department performance. 



4.22 User Services 

4.22.1 CIRCULATION 

Objectives/ products/ and services 

The principal objective of a p* 
library materials available in an equitable 
manner. To accomodate the needs of the 

different materials, and current rfnrtvoes 

the library sets differing loan periods 

of borrowers and differing ^VPe^ "’ate'-ial- „„ 

must also maintain information about all items in ' 

including identification of the matenal, name of 
and due date for return of the material. is 

so that the library can recall an item, if use°of^ 

purpose (e.g. reserve) and to assure responsible use of 

material by patrons. 

Current Methods 

The Stanford University Libraries recorded over *70/000 
circulation charges during the year 1968/1969. There is no 
central department in charge of all p"‘®p|®J!°" 

Each circulation point makes its ,J®*p 
own files, and maintains its own staff, “i" 

libraries exercise the option of sending unpaid 
lost/unreturned material to the main library service desk 
for processing. Loan periods within the Stanford University 
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Libraries are: 2 hourS/ overnight^ 24 hours^ 48 hours^ 72 
hourS/ 4 dayS/ 1 week/ 2 weeks, 1 month/ 1 quarter/ and 1 
year. In addition/ some material is reserved for use in the 
library only and does not circulate. The libraries maintain 
information about items in circulation by cards filled out 
by the borrowers when they check out an item. Some 
libraries maintain parallel files of such cards in order to 
have accesses by call number/ due date/ and borrower. 

Libraries with large circulation volumes divide these files 
into general/ reserve/ facul tystaf f and doctoral charge 
files to facilitate filing and to make it easier to read 
through the files to identify overdue items. There also may 
be additional files for requests for recall of material/ 
fineS/ and books at the bindery. The libraries use a system 
of notices and fines to assure equitable availability of material 

to al 1 users . 

L imi tat i ons 

1. COMPLEXITY OF FILE USE AND MAINTENANCE 

Particularly in the libraries with a high ci rculat ion 
volume/ file maintenance is a time consuming and expensive 
task which is prone to error. In order to provide all the 
needed access points and to simplify searching procedures/ 
numerous files have been created. Because of the pressing^ 
need for coordinating numerous fileS/ the librarians have in 
some caseS/ been forced to maintain procedures which are not 
entirely adequate. An example of this is the hold process. 

VJhen a book is returned i thout the recall request/ it may 
be placed on the shelf and checked out again before the library 
staff is able to identify it as an I tern for which there is 
a prior request. 

2. USER INCONVENIENCE 

The current charging system requires that the patron copy 
the call number/ author/ title of a book/ and his name and 
address on a charge slip. Me must repeat the process for 
each and every piece of material borrowed. This is an 
irritating process which is also error prone. 




4.22.2 RESERVE PROCESSING 
Objectives/ products/ and services 

V.’hen a professor assigns a book as required reading for his 
clasS/ a library places an appropriate number of copies in a 
special location and puts them on reserve circulation with a 
loan period of two"hours or one day. The preparation and record 
keeping associated with this process is termed Reserve 
Processing. While the books are on reserve/ the library must 
provide some list or catalog of material so that they can be 
located and used. 
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Current Methods 

The Stanford University Libraries placed over US^OOC volumes 
on reserve during the year 1968/1369. As is the case with 
circulation, each library does its own reserve processing. 

The libraries begin to receive reserve lists from professors 
at the end of each quarter for the next quarter's classes. 

The flow of lists is heavy through the break between 
quarters and on into the first part of the nev/ quarter. 

The first step in processing these lists is to see if 
the library has enough copies of each book to meet the 
expected demand. This requires a search of the library 
records and the shelves. If there are not enough copies, 
the library must obtain additional copies by loan or 
purchase. The library then makes a record for the general 
circulation file to indicate that these books are on reserve. 

The degree of control maintained over a reserve collection 
varies greatly from library to library. Some libraries maintain 
only a loose leaf binder listing the books by author, organized 
under the appropriate course numbers. Some maintain complete 
shelf list, author, and course files for all reserve materials. 
Often a library will place a book on 1-day reserve at the 
beginning of a quarter and shorten the loan period to 2 
hours near the end of the quarter. In this case, 
all the records in the reserve files must be changed. 

At the end of the quarter the material is returned to the 
general circulation shelves unless the professor 
specifically requests that the material be retained on 
reserve for the next quarter. 

L imi tat ions 

1. INABILITY TO MEET PEAK LOADS 

The reserve processing work load is subject to considerable 
fluctuation throughout the quarter. It is an operation in which 
backlogs cannot be tolerated. if a book is not processed 
for reserve when needed, it is of no use. Much of the work 
comes at the end of the quarter, and during the break 
between quarters. This is a particularly difficult time 
because student help generally is not available during final 
examination and vacatfon periods. Therefore it is difficult 
to keep up with the necessary amount of manual file searching 
and typing of records. 

2. MANUAL SEARCHING OF DATA ALREADY IN MACHINE READABLE 

FORM 

The Meyer Undergraduate library processes more books for 
reserve use than any other library on campus. Despite the 
fact that bibliographic information for most of these books is 
in machine readable form, these same manual typing and 
searching procedures are employed. 




4.22.3 



REFERENCE SERVICE 



Objectives/ products/ and services 

The primary objective of reference service is to help the 
library patron fulfill his information needS/ 
particularly by aiding him in his use of the library's 
collection. In a broad sense/ reference service covers 
everything necessary to help the reader in his inquiries/ 
including (1) the selection of an adequate and suitable 
collection of reference bookS/ (2) the arrangement and 
maintenance of the collection in such a way that it can be 
used easily and conveniently/ (3) the making of special 
fileS/ indexes/ listS/ bulletins/ etc./ to help the reader 
find and use Information/ (4) instruction of individuals/ 
groups/ and classes in reference methods and the use of 
reference bookS/ and (5) ansv/ering individual questions. 

Reference Service - Current f'ethods 

There are three areas in the Stanford University Libraries 
v/hich are specifically organized and staffed to provide 
reference service. These are the N'.ain Library General 
Reference Service/ the Government Documents Department/ and 
the Meyer Undergraduate Library. These units each have a 
number of professional reference librarians with specific 
assignments in certain subject areas. In the smaller 
libraries/ the head librarian provides reference service 
in addition to his administrative responsibilities. In a few 
caseS/ where there are no professional librarians/ 
reference service is provided by telephone to a larger 
library. All librarians involved in reference work spend a 
portion of their time: (1) answering reference questions/ (2) 
doing research to stay current in their subject area, and (3) 
selecting books both for the reference collection and the 
general collections of the library. 

L imi taLior.s 

It is difficult to define iim!*^ations in the 
reference process because the elements and decisions arc not 
fully known. Unlike many routine procedures/ the ref^renre 
process is not easily represented as a series of definite 
steps. For this and other reasons/ reference needs to be 
studied to learn more about questions/ the role of files and 
types of search strategy. Research will show potential 
uses for automated tools in the reference process. The 
value of the skilled reference librarian in this study is 
i nest imabl e. 
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4.23 Summary of Limitations in the Current System 

Four basic factors now limit the library in achieving 
its objectives: 

1. DEPENDENCE ON MANUAL FILES 

First/ a record in a manual file provides only a single 
point of access. If there are to be multiple points of^ 
accesS/ copies must be made of the record and these copies 
filed at each of the desired points of access. Second/ the 
larger a file becomes/ the more difficult and inefficient it 
is to find a given item in that file. It is much easier to 
find one specific item among ten records than one among ten 
thousand. Third/ manual filing is subject to error/ and 
these errors are difficult to locate after they have been 
made. In order to overcome limitations of access/ 
duplicate copies of records are made and placed at various 
points in a file. But this makes a file larger/ and 
therefore harder to search. To solve this problem/ files 
are sometimes broken up into several smaller files. This 
trades the difficulty of searching a large file for the 
difficulty of coordinating many separate files. 

File proliferation is also a result of the need for 
access to information at various library locations. Duplicate 
files must be maintained to meet these needs. 

These factors degrade the quality and reliability of library 
files. This degradation is being retarded to some extent 
by an elaborate/ time consuming/ and expensive process 
of filing revision. However/ the size and number of manual 
files has passed the point where even elaborate manual 
procedures can maintain quality without introducing other 
problems such as further error and higher cost. 

2. INCREASING DIFFICULTY IN MEcT'NG WORK LOADS 

Current manual procedures are being pressed to their 
limits. In areas where work loads fluctuate/ it is 
sometimes impossible to keep pace during periods of peak 
volume. As the volume of library processing increases/ the 
capacity of manual procedures becomes saturated more frequently. 
Owing to the inefficiency inherent in large group operations/ 
the addition of- more personnel can not solve the problem. The 
point has already been reached where the addition of one 
employee yields a productivity net increase of less than one 
full employee. 

3. UNUSED STAFF POTENTIAL 

The current manual procedures cannot make efficient use 
of the library staff. They involve many menial clerical 
tasks such as typing/ simple proofreading/ filing/ and file 
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revising. These activities require 

consistency^ and resistance to boredom. ^ ^ 

better asked of machines than of people. If the staff could 
be relieved of this type of work, they could devote more of 
their time to intellectual tasks requ i r i nr, f 1 ex i b i 1 i ty, 
logical discrimination, judgment, and imaginat«on. This 
relief would allow the library assistants to take care of 
more complex activities and free librarians for work which 
requires their special training. 

4. LACK OF CONTROL INFORMATION 

Current manual procedures make it difficult to control 
the flow of material through the system. A considerable 
amount of redundant record keeping is necessary to provide 
basic information such as who has v/hat and who ordered what. 

It can be difficult and time-consuming to locate a certain 
item or to obtain a report of its status during Technical 

Process i ng. 

Lack of control information affects not only material, 
but also the allocation and management of library resources 
of all types. Thorough and comprehensive management 
statistics are needed in order to evaluate and improve 
current library procedures. 

The consequences of these limitations are manifested in 
two ways: the degradation of service 

The Stanford Libraries have gone to great lengths to avoid 
degradation of service. In doing so, they have had to pay a 
higher price: rising costs. In an efficient operation, 
costs do not rise in direct proportion to volume. Unit 
costs should decrease as volumes increase, tut in t e 
expanding work load environment of the library community, the 
revers^Ls been true. For example, the unit cost of Technical 
Processing^Ce.g. the cost of preparing 1 book for a reader) at 
Stanford has risen almost 50 % in the last five years. 



The university is faced with rising cost 
in some areas and increased competition for 
The libraries of the university are called 
standard of excellence on a growing scale. 
Stanford contribute to the overall characte 
university both by the quality of their col 
effectiveness of their operations. The mos 
consequence of the limitations inherent^ in 
is the decreasing ability of the libraries 
contribution to the educational quality of 



s, reduced funds 
available funds, 
on to maintain a 
The 1 i brar i es of 
r of the 

lections and the 
t serious 
current methods 
to make a maximum 
the university. 
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5.0 LONG RANGE SCOPE EOR LIBRARY AUTOMATION 

This chapter addresses itself to those limitations 
described above that can be overcome in a cost-effective 
manner. It describes the functions and processes In the 
.Stanford University Libraries In need of system support. 

The development of all facilities mentioned in the Long 
Range Scope will doubtless be spread over several development 
iterations. A subset of facilities will be Isolated in 
Chapter 6 for development in the current iteration. 

5.1 General Considerations 

The long range system scope is an approach to the 
development of cost effective bibliographic processing for 
the university library. 

The preliminary analysis phase just completed has 
establ i shed: 

1. The library areas in need of computer support 

2. The kinds of support required 

3. The cost limits Imposed on a production system 

4. The growth capabilities required. 

Experience with the prototype system has established that on- 
line bibliographic searching is applicable to a variety of 
library operations; that library automation requires the 
full cooperation of both the library and the university; 

That data preparation and control are cr 1 1 1 cal funct ions for 
well managed coding/ editing and input activities; and that 
library personnel can work effectively in a computer system 
env 1 ronment . 



5.11 Technical Processing 

The long range manua 1 -automated system will be be 
characterized by the following: 

1. A system configuration with both manual and machine 
flexibility to accommodate wide fluctuations in input 
volumes. 

2. A single In Process File/ accessible on-line by 
multiple remote terminals/ to control all items in process. 

3. Cn-llne search capability using multiple search access 
points against the In Process File to find (1) whether a 
record is in process/ (2) the status of a record in process. 

' 4 . Use of nationally created machine readable 
bib I iograph i r data v;hen available. Particular attention 
will be given to the use of the Library of Congress MARC 
Distribution Service. 




5. Ability to meet the requirements of libraries outside 
the Stanford University Libraries system. 

6. The production of all required Acquisition and 
Cataloging printed outputs. 

7. Automated accounting procedures for acquisition of 
1 i brary mater i al . 

8. Computer service for detailed control of serials 
holdings and acquisition/binding activity. 

9. Facilities for management reports for both manual and 
automated processes. 

10. Computer service for binding and Finishing control. 

11. Automatic material and invoice claim control. 



5.12 User Services 
5. 12.1 Ci rculation 

The Long Range manual -automated system wi 1 1 support al 1 
circulation functions at all library service points during 
regular library service hours. The circulation functions to 
be supported are: 

1. charging - including: 

Both cataloged and uncataloged materials 
all of the various circulation periods 
ability to add, change/ or remove any 
circulation period 

2. discharging 

3. overdue material processing - including: 

identifying overdue circulation charges 
notifying borrower holding overdue 
material 

calculating fines, with attendant record 
keeping 

notifying borrower about outstanding 
f i nes 

4. billing for lost/not returned books - 
including: 

identifying unreturned material 
calculating billS/ with attendant record 
keepi ng 

notifying borrower 

5. collecting delinquent bills - including: 

identifying delinquent bills 
notifying both borrower and registrar 
record keeping 

6. processing of requests for holds on material in 
circulation - including: 

recording hold requests 
identifying returned books with hold 
requests against them 
notifying requester when material is 
ava i 1 able 



7. recalling of material In circulation - 
including: 

recording recall requests 
notifying borrower to return material 
notifying requester when material is 
ava liable 

8. renewing of charges - including: 

quarterly doctoral charges 
annual faculty/staff charges 

9. searching of the circulation file to determine 

if a book is in circulation 

10. statistical record keeping and analysis 

Shelving of books and searching of library stacks will^ of 
course^ remain manual procedures^ but v;i 1 1 be interfaced 
with the automated portions of the system. 

Essential characteristics of the circulation system will be 

1. ability to handle both cataloged and 

uncataloged material 

2. automatic self service charging by the patron 

3. automatic discharging 

4. automatic recognition of returned material for 

which there is a hold request 

5. on-line searching of the circulation file 

6. machine readable book identification 

7. machine readable borrower identification 



5.12.2 Reserve Processing 

The library automation system will support reserve 
processing. It will be able to supply special support to 
libraries that have machine readable data bases available. 
Reserve Processing functions to be supported are: 

1. searching of machine readable data bases 

2. production of purchase orders 

3. production of reserve book processing slips 

4. production of book identification for reserve 

c i rcul at i on 

5., charging of books from regular circulation to 
reserve 

6. production of reserve catalogs 

7. statistical record keeping and analysis 

Essential character i stcs of the reserve processing system 
will be : 

1. ability to handle both cataloged and 

uncataloged material 

2. on-line searching of available data bases 

3. ability to accomodate peak loads 



5.12.3 Other User Services 



The areas of Inter-Library Loan^ Technical Information 
Service^ and Reference Service are also within the scope of 
the automated library system. It is not possible at this 
time to determine what specific functions in these areas are 
in need of^ and amenable to^ computer support. The research 
and analysis necessary to determine the type of support 
appropriate for these areas is within the scope of the 
continuing library automation effort. 



b.O FIRST IMPLEMENTATION SCOPE 

As mentioned in the discussion of the Long Range System 
Scope/ an integrated system^ servicing both Technical 
Processing and User Services^ will be the focal point of the 
next development cycle. 

The system scope for Technical Processing is 
represented primarily in flowchart and narrative form. The 
facilities for User Services are described in narrative 
form. 

6.1 Technical Processing 

I. General Features 

The Technical Processing system will service both the 
Acquisition and Catalog Departments of the Stanford 
University Libraries. The general features of the system 
are : 



1. One time capture of bibliographic and control data^ 
during acquisition processing for; data preparation^ input/ 
record creation and subsequent generation of required 
outputs . 

2. File updating as the status of an item in process 
changes. For example/ material receipt/ order cancellation/ 
or cataloging completed. 

3. The production of all major outputs as the result of 
updating. For example/ replacement purchase orders/ claim 
notices/ cancellation notices. 

4. Use of MARC bibliographic data for acquisition and 
cataloging outputs. 

5. The use of a single record to satisfy searching and 
output requirements as they arise in the Technical 
Processing cycle. For example/ book circulation 
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identification^ call number/ spine labels/ and catalog 
cards . 

6. ['Management statistics and special activity reports. 
For example/ vendor performance reports. 



11. Detailed Description -- Acquisition 



The Technical [Processing system will support the 
searching/ material purchasing and receipt/ and end 
processing activities of the Acquisition Department. The 
system will include automated support for material and 
invoice claiming; invoice payment; computer produced spine 
label information and book circulation identification; the use of 
MARC bibliographic data; and the automatic collection of 
management statistics and special reports. 

The primary acquisition file will be an on line In 
P rocess File. 

The acquisition system is graphically represented in 
the following flowchart. A detailed description of the 
sytem inputS/ manual processes/ computer processes and 
outputs follows the flowchart. Call number spine label information 
and book circulation identifications will be automatically 
produced after the Catalog Department has updated the In - 
Process File. These outputs will be used by the Binding and 
Finishing Division of the Acquisition Depar tment for the i r 
end processing requirements. Binding and Finishing is not 
represented in a separate flowchart. 

A. Inputs to the manual -automated system 

Inputs to the system are of th^ee basic types 

1. Communications from vendors/ requesters/ and other 
system users. 

The Acquisition Department receives notices from a variety 
of sources requesting a specific type of action/ such as a 
purchase request or a request to claim material. 

2. Material and Invoices. 

The Acquisition Department receives library materials 
from gift donorS/ exchange partners and vendors. Invoices 
are received from vendors. 

3. Computer produced inputs to the acquisition system. 

The acquisition system will automatically generate special 
listings and reports for management action/ such as serial 
payment and claim alert listings and vendor performance 
reports . 
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B. Manual processes 

1. Searching 

Includes human decisions; its path varies with the type of 
Item being searched. Searching involves/ in summary/ 
checking existing manual fileS/ computer fileS/ and printed 
books and catalogs to determine the status of an item and to 
determine the appropriate action. 

2. Acquisition processing 

Involves the manual procedures necessary to act on a 
communication coming into the Acquisition Department. 
Examples Include claiming/ cancelling/ end processing and 
material and invoice receipt processing. 

3. In Process File update processing 

Involves the preparation of updates for transactions and 
decisions concerning an In Process File record. 

C. Computer processing 



1 . MARC 

Marc bibl iographic data from the Library of Congress will 
be used for acquisition and cataloging processing. Methods 
for the processing of MARC tapeS/ thi extraction and 
conversion of MARC records and the use of the I'ARC data will 
be determined during the Detailed Analysis Phase of System 
Development. 

2. In Process Record Creation and Update 

New acquisition and brief bibliographic information and 
all subsequent updates will enter the In Process File. 
Outputs and special activity and statistical reports will be 
generated as required for subsequent printing and 
formatting, l^fhere required/ computer produced outputs will 
be sorted according to predetermined criteria. Historical 
data will be kept after all Technical Processing Is 
completed for a given record. 

The In Process File will be accessible by several points 
(for example/ record identification number/ author/ title) 
and will be available for on line searching. 

D. Computer produced outputs from the manual ^automated 
system 

1. Purchase Orders/ Cancellations and Claims. Used to 
communicate information to vendors. 

2. Catalog Data Slips. Used to communicate bibliographic 
and acquisition data to the Catalog Department with the 
material . 

3. Vouchers. Used to communicate fund and billing data to 
the University's Accounts Payable unit 
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4. Requester Notification: Used to communicate information 

about a requested item to its requester. 

5. National Program for Acquisition And C;»taloging (NPAC) 
Program notices. Used to report acquisition and 
bibliographic information to the Library of Congress as part 
of the NPAC program. 

6. Statistical Summaries and Special Act ivi ty reports such as 
serial payment and claim alert. Used to communicate to 

staff and management processing statistics and special 
activity reports 



III. Detailed Description — Cataloging 



The Technical Processing system will support catalog 
card production for the Catalog Department. As the 
following flowchart indicates^ initial consideration wi 1 1 be 
given to computer produced catalog cards for items with hARC 
bibliographic data. As a result of the Detailed Analysis 
Phase/ this scope may be expanded to include the use of 
other sources of bibliographic data for computer produced 
catalog cards. 

A. Inputs to the manual -automated system 

1. Include^ library material received in the 
Catalog Department. 

2. Catalog Data Slips Used to accompany material to the 
Catalog Department to communicate pertinent control/ 
bibliographic and special message information found during 
acquisition processing. 

D. Manual Processes 

Catalog processing involves many intricate procedures 
which vary according to the type of item being processed. 

In summary/ cataloging processing involves: 

1. Searching manual and computer files to find Library of 
Congress bibliographic information and information about 
items already held. 

2. Creating a full bibliographic record for an item for 
which no bibliographic record exists. 

3. Maintaining already existing files and records. For 
example/ adding volumes and copies/ transferring and 
cancelling volumes/ changing call numbers. 

4. Modifying and using existing bibliographic data to 
create a bibliographic record. For example/ LC Card 

cataloging. ^ . ..u 

5. Card preparation and production for material not in the 

scone of the Automated System. 
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6. Filing in manual files. 

7. Preparation of updates to In Process File. 

C. Computer Processing -- see Acquisition Computer 
Process i ng 

D. Computer produced outputs from the manual -autcmated 
system 

1. Statistical Summaries and Activity Reports. Used to 
communicate statistical and activity data to staff and 
management 

2. Spine label information and Machine Readable book Circulation 
Identification. Used by Binding and Finishing Division for 
material preparation for Circulation (End Processing). 

3. Catalog Card Sets. Used to file in Stanford University 
Libraries manual files to indicate an item is held by the 
library. Catalog cards will be produced from MARC data. 

Further study is needed to determine how much of the Catalog 
Department non-f-ARC output will be captured for catalog card 
production and future use. 



IV. Areas in need of additional study 

The first implementation scope for Technical Processing has 
been chosen with the knowledge that several areas are in 
need of additional study. The result of study in these 
areas will affect the first implementation. 

The following areas vj'iW be examined in detail: 

1. Exchange. Feasibility of servicing the processing 
requirements of the Exchange Division. 

2. Capture of cataloging data. Economics of manual card 
preparation and production for material not included in MARC 
must be compared with the costs of capturing the data in 
machine readable form for subsequent automated catalog card 
product ion. 

3. Book pocket labels. The economics of machine produced 
book pocket labels 

4. Machine readable accounting data. The feasibility and 
economics of creating machine readable accounting data as 
input to the University Controller’s Accounting system 

5. Machine readable authority files. The economics of 
creating and maintaining machine readable cataloging 
authority files 




6. Selective dissemination of information and special 
reports. The economics of using In Process File data to 
prepare automatically SDI lists and special reports^ such as 
recent acquisition lists 

7. On-line Science Union Catalog. Study of a small/ well 
defined subset of the present manually maintained Science 
Union Catalog 



6.2 User Services 

The First Implementation scope in the area of User 
Services will encompass the circulation and reserve 
processing functions of the J. Henry Meyer Memorial Library 
(undergraduate library). 

6.2.1 Circulation 

The first implementation scope will service the Meyer 
circulation system as a whole. It will provide computer 
support for the following processes: 

1. charging, of all circulating library material (reserve 
and general ) 

2. discharging of all circulating library material 

3. collecting fines 

4. billing for lost/not returned books 

5. collecting delinquent bills 

6. processing hold and recall requests 

7. searching circulation files 

8. statistical recording keeping and analysis 

The following procedures will be integrated into the 
circulation system as manual procedures: 



1. shelving books 

2. searching shelves for lost books 



The aim in the first implementation is to produce an 
on-line/ self-service circulation system using machine 
readable book and borrower identification. The existence of 
equipment and technology to support such a system rel lably 
and at a reasonable cost is currently open to some question. 
After the detailed requirements for the system have been 
defined/ it will be possible to answer this question 
definitely. The matter of machine readable identification 
for library patrons is also to be resolved. These two 
factors may affect the implementation of the circulation 
system. 



6.2.2 Reserve Processing 



2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 



The first implementation scope will service the entire 
Meyer Reserve Processing system^ including: ^ 

1. searching the machine readable f’eyer cataloging data 

ordering of material needed for reserve which is not 

held by the library , . . 

production of processing slips used in preparing boo 

for reserve 

production of reserve catalogs 
statistical record keeping and analysis 



The aim in the first implementation is to produce a 
reserve processing system with on-line searching for reserve 
anS computed production of all outputs from reserve 
processing in order to provide the library with faster, more 
efficient service in this area. 



P.AJIT III 
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GENERALIZED INFORMATION STORAGE aND RETRIEVAL 



7.0 CURRENT STATUS^ GENERALIZED INFORMATION STORAGE AND 
RETRIEVAL 

The SPIRES I Generalized Information Storage and 
Retrieval (GISR) Facility has been operating as a prototype 
System for approximately one year. During that time/ the 
Stanford University Libraries/ the Stanford Line'** Accelerator 
Library/ the ERIC Clearinghouse/ the Department of History/ 
and the Department of Geology have all built/ 
maintained/ and searched files on-line. ThuS/ it is 
seen that users of this facility do not fall into any 
particular organizational hierarchy/ but are widely 
distributed geographically and with respect to academic 
discipline. Furthermore/ the system now in existence and 
any system yet to be designed in no way changes the user 
organization or his procedures beyond those used for 
information gathering. These two facts make it necessary to 
weight the GISR discussion of current operations heavily 
toward software facilities as opposed to organizational 
divisions/ functions/ and processes. 



7.1 Representative User Profiles 

Various types of bibliographic users could easily make 
use of a GISR capability. There follows a brief sketch of 
seven possible user types. Refer to appendices E and F for 
detailed descriptions of law and physics users. 

DEPARTMENTAL LIBRARIAN 

Librarian Smith in a departmental library has been 
following the literature on machine-assisted bibliographic 
searching. A number of department members have made 
inquiries regarding a subscription service for computer 
tapes containing comprehensive bibliographic information in 
their field of interest. Librarian Smith does not know 
anything about computers but she is willing to learn in 
order to get a copy of the data collection. She does not do 
bibliographic searching for members of the department at the 
present time. In the future she would be willing to search 
the data collection for those professors who did not want to 
learn how to use the computer. Librarian Smith does not 
have any assistants. 

RESEARCH LIBRARIAN 

Librarian Brown of the university professional school 
library is an outstanding researcher. His library staff 
does most of the bibliographic searching for the faculty of 
the school/ and occasionally for outsiders. He has 
determined that a considerable amount of searching time 
could be saved if the literature in an emerging field were 
properly indexed and kept up to date. He realizes that his 



school cannot afford to do this work in isolation^ and so 
proposes to serve as a clearinghouse for indexing in the 
field. He is skeptical of computers but sees no manual 
method for preparing the material and keeping it updated 
without a large staff. 

SENIOR RESEARCHER 

Professor Black is a tenured member of the department 
and has an international reputation. He is a prolific 
writer and is the senior member of several research teams. 
Because of his heavy workload^ he cannot afford to do 
bibliographic research personally. He hires graduate 
students to do the work^ but is discouraged by the uneven 
quality of their work. If a device could be provided to 
allow him to search existing files exhaustively and rapidly^ 
he could find what he needs more efficiently and use the 
graduate students for more exciting work. 

EXPERIENCED RESEARCHER 

Professor Lang has a collection of data relating to 
California. In his collection he has public opinion survey 
results, election returns, and census data. He wants to 
store this information on-line in card image format so that 
he and his students can test a series of behavioral 
hypotheses. Instead of listing the data resulting from a 
search (except for frequency counts, display of 
questionnaires, or candidate names) it would be saved for 
use by statistical routines. 

INEXPERIENCED RESEARCHER 

Instructor Jones is young and new to the department. He 
usually works alone because most of his colleagues do not 
work at the same pace. There is no adequate index to 
research literature in his specialty. Because of his 
experience with computers as a student, he wants to build a 
bibliographic data collection. He proceeds to build the 
collection and uses it extensively. After a year of work 
during which a 500 document collection is accumulated, his 
Interest turns to a different problem in a related field. 

He moves to another university and his collection is 
abandoned. 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

Graduate student Johnson is a heavy user of the 
departmental library. He feels that he spends too much time 
trying to find material relevant to his interests. Since he 
has had experience with computers as an undergraduate, he 
considers it obvious that computers could be used to assist 
him. However he is afraid to rely too heavily on the 
computer since other universities might not provide the same 
serv i ces . 



VISITING RESEARCHER 



Mr. Peters is a graduate of the university but is nov/ 
working in industry. He often needs to do research in his 
field. He feels uncomfortable when he visits the 
departmental library because he does not know anyone and 
does not know hovi the material is organized. He does not 
know much about computers and would use one only if led by 
the hand. He is willing to pay to get the help he needs. 



7.2 Summary of User Requirements 

The needs of the users profiled above form a wide 
spectrum. The requirements of Librarian Smith are complex 
and involve many capabilities for which library funds might 
be available; the graduate student has a well defined 
problem and at best a small btdget to expend in solving it. 
Most other users fall somewhere between these two extremes. 

ECONOMY & EFFICIENCY 

The system must have a file structure that optimizes 
the trade-off between response time and disk storage 
utilization. Furthermore^ the system software must be as 
efficient as possible while the hardware configuration must 
have just enough capability to do the Job and no more. The 
cost for terminal time and for storage of information 
on-line must be low enough to be attractive. 

SIMPLICITY 

A successful system is usually simple to use. Some 
users have no computer background^ and others have 
experience of relatively short duration. It is therefore 
necessary that a beginner be able to acquire the knowledge 
he needs with a minimum of research and study^ preferably by 
having the system "lead him by the hand" during the initial 
phases. Furthermore^ when the user commits an error^ he 
should be directed toward resolution of his problem by a 
carefully conceived set of diagnostic messages. 

FLEXIBILITY 

The successful system must be user-adaptive^ providing 
a variety of facilities to satisfy every need and 
pocketbook. A sophisticated system is obviously costly; if 
a simple and basic capability will suffice, the user should 
be given Just that and charged accordingly. A consequence 
of this flexibility is that each user's file will look 
different. Thus, the need for AUTOMATED FILE DEFINITION 
(see 7.31.2 below) presents itself. 
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FEEDBACK 

In order to evaluate the performance of the system^ it 
is necessary to gather statistics which show the nature of 
the data stored in the system^ the means used to retrieve 
it/ and the frequency of access. Given such information/^ 
users may re-evaluate their file content and definitions in 
light of their experience/ and make changes where 
appropriate. In addition/ feedback must be provided 
regarding frequency of use (by user type and file type) and 
frequency of errors committed by users or by the system. 



7.3 Summary of Current Facilities and Limitations 

This summary of SPIRES I current facilities and 
limitations will entail brief descriptions of the two 
p. .Lions of the prototype system: data management and 

retrieval. Data management refers to the preparation/ 
collection/ formatting/ storage/ and maintenance of 
bibliographic information. Retrieval refers to the use of 
this information by people with the aid of the SPIRES/BALLOTS 
system. Both portions of the system are based on a file 
structure designed to provide maximum flexiblility in the 
placement and retrieval of data. 



7.31 Data Management 

Data management under SPIRES I refers to the 
manua 1 -automated facility designed to handle data 
preparation/ the establishing of fileS/ file maintenance/ 
and any special applications. 



7.31.1 Data Preparation 

The input of data into the system by local keyboarding 
and by conversion of data already in machine-readable form 
are the two means of data preparation. In either case/ the 
end product is data in SPIRES Update Command Language format 
which is acceptable to the file building and updating 
program. 

INPUT OF RAW DATA 

The gathering of raw data is achieved by clerical 
workers using WYLBUR/ the Stanford text editing facility. 
This method is more flexible for many applications than the 
alternative of keypunching card decks to be read into the 
system. 




CONVERSION OF MACHINE-READABLE DATA 

Large quantities of bibliographic data are available in 
machine-readable format. Such data is received on magnetic 
tapes which can easily be mailed from anywhere in the world. 
Conversion programs have been written to make some of these 
formats acceptable to the SPIRES system. DESY and ilSA tapes 
(high-energy physics) can now be converted^ as well as ERIC 
tapes (Education Research) and MARC (Library of Congress 
Machine-Readable Catalog). 

SPIRES UPDATE COMMAND LANGUAGE FORMAT 

The SPIRES Update Command Language format was designed 
for ease* of encoding by human beings. I i. haS/ therefore/ 
served its purpose adequately for data keyboarded locally. 
However/ as a format into which to convert machine-readable 
data, the Update format has meant unnecessary inefficiency. 

A highly compact intermediate format into which to convert 
both SPIRES Update Command Language data, and other 
mach i ne- readab 1 e formats is needed. Such an intermediate 
format would alleviate the decoding of highly compact^ 
machine-readable data into human-efficient format/ which 
then has to be immediately re-encoded in the SPIRES files. 
Regardless of this drawback/ the conversion process was a 
valuable feature of the SPIRES I system. 



7.31.2 Establishment of Files 

Prior to any file building or updating/ files are 
defined and established. System programmers and users 
together determine how much disk space is required/ the data 
elements to be used/ data element values to be expected 
(format/ length/ multiplicity)/ which ones are to be 
indexed/ and any special editing to be done. File 
definition under SPIRES I is done manually/ and programmer 
assistance is required. An automated system was developed 
to interpret commands in a File Characteristics Language and 
generate a user-specific file definition/ but it was not 
interfaced with the rest of the system. The next SPIRES 
system/ in addition to automating the definition of these 
parameters/ should look to other areas of user 
specification. For example/ the definition of a large 
storage/low usage file might be distinguished from that^of a 
small storage/high usage file/ in such a way that efficiency 
and performance could be optimized in either case. This 
implies that the results of such file definition would be 
utilized by all parts of the system/ not just by the data 
management portion. 
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7.31.3 File flaintenance 

File maintenance under SPIRFS I is accomplished by 
means of a batch mode record level Update facility. That 
iS/ one can add entries to the file and delete them^ thereby 
reolacin;; any entry. The use of stora^^e in this task v;as 
geared toward reclamation of unused disk space. Therefore a 
dynamic file (heavily updated) \/oul 1 not grow indefinitely^ 
but reach a point of space utilization equilibrium. In 
addition, statistics are kept regarding numbers of citries 
and data elements, and regarding questions of space jnd 
structure. Bibliographic entries are restricted in length 
to about 3500 characters of information and file size is 
limited by hardware capacity. 

Various file management aids were developed to ease the 
task of the non-techn i cal data manager. In particular, an 
experimental on-line macro facility was developed to aid the 
manager in such tasks as initiating build and update runs on 
the files, maintaining backup copies of those files on tape, 
and restoring files when necessary. This allowed the file 
manager to proceed somewhat independently from the system 
programmer in the file maintenance task. Further steps in 
this direction will be taken in future 5P I RES/ BALLOTS systems. 



7.31.4 Special Applications 

The development of any automated system involving files 
and useful information often encourages special applications 
not envisioned in the original system design. SPIRES I has 
been no exception. Data prepared for input to the system 
has also been used to produce PREPRINTS IM PARTICLES AND 
FIELDS, a weekly newsletter containing the most important 
bibliographic information sorted by key. In addition, the 
SPIRES data base has been used to produce for SLAC a 
semiannual publication containing bibliographic descriptions 
of ai tides by local authors only, sorted by author, 
subject, and key. 



7.32 Retrieval Facility 

The process by which bibliographic data is entered into 
the system and kept current has been discussed. What 
follows is an explanation of the means by which data is 
retrieved . 

The SPIRES Retrieval system is a fully automated 
on-line bibliographic search capability allowing the remote 
terminal user to make various search and output requests. 
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7.52.1 Search Requests 

Once communication is established with 
facility^ the SPIRES user must select a specific file for 
bibliographic searching. For example^ he might choose the 
SLAG Preprint file or the Geology file. The user may then 
begin an interactive search session on his selected file. 
Depending on his choice^ he may search on such indexes as 
are available for that file. Author indexes can be searched 
on names in a variety of conventional formats (first last; 
last/ first; etc.). Titles are searched by specification of 
one or more title words or title word stems which do not 
appear on the system exclusion list (words too heavily used 
to be meaningful as search items). Citations require a more 
rigid format: journal description/ volu.ie number/ page 

number. The user may interactively narrow or broaden his 
search by compound search requests/ using the connectives 
AND/ OR/ and NOT to combine search terms from any index. 
Search results may be further narrowed by specification of 
dates: BEFORE/ AFTER/ FROM/ SINCE/ or THRU may be used. f 
the searcher finds he has inadvertently narrowed his results 
too far, he may 3ACKUP to his earlier findings. 



7,52.2 Output Requests 

At any point in the search session/ the user may 
interrupt his searching and have his accumulated results 
typed at his terminal. He may use the standard SPIRES 
output format/ which includes all data elements in each 
document and their associated values. Or, he may select 
certain data elements to be listed in a specific order. In 
using this second option/ the user could have the title 
printed first/ and if it were of interest to him/ allow the 
rest of the document description to be printed out/ 
otherwise interrupting the output and going on to type the 

next entry. 



7.52.3 General Comments 

A SPIRES Reference Manual has been published which 
contains a step by step description on the use of the SPIRES 
Retrieval Facility. It would have been desirable to have 
incorporated more of this training into the system itself in 
order to ease the user-initiation process. This would imply 
a more extensive error diagnostic and error recovery 
capability. In terms of output of search requests/ a print 
off-line capability is certainly needed. Another feature 
needed in a future version of SPI RES/3ALL0TS is the manual and 
automated use of statistics on the retrieval facility to 
improve overall system performance/ efficiency/ and 
responsiveness to users. 




8.0 Long Range Scope for Generalized Information 
Storage and Retrieval 

The preceding section dealt with the present system^ 
SPIRES *. This section defines those facilities to be 
eventually added to the system. It must be noted that some^ 
but not all/ will be chosen as a Scope for Implementation in 
the next development iteration. 



8.1 Retrieval 

Retrieval requests will have two essential parts: a 
search request and an output request. A series of iterative 
search requests/ each giving feedback to allow Framing of 
subsequent requests/ will state the criteria which the user 
wishes any retrieved record to meet. The output request will 
state which data elements of the retrieve! records he wishes 
to see. These facilities will be available for both on-line 
and batch operations. 



8.11 Search Requests 
INDEX TYPES 

The basis for on-line retrieval is the set of indexes 
associated with a file. There exist many kinds of indexes; 
each index represents a different way to enter the file. 

Some examples are given below. 

1. Personal name indexes: Personal names 

consist of alphanumeric characters. Names are Indexed with 
surname first/ followed by given names (or initials)/ 
followed by title/ if any. For example/ the name "Sir John 
Gielgud" would be indexed as "Gielgud/ John/ Si r". In 
retrieval/ this allows matching on phonetic representations/ 
surnames only/ surnames and initials/ or an exact match on 
the full name/ e.g./ FIND EMPLOYEE MOOK/ EMPLOYEE MOEK/ or 
EMPLOYEE L. MOEK/ or EMPLOYEE LARRY J. MOEK. The more 
specific the request for a match/ the fewer matches are 
found. 



2. Title word index: Titles consist of one 

or more words comprised of alphanumeric characters. Each 
significant word in the title phrase is indexed separately. 
In retrieval/ a match on a single word will retrieve all 
titles containing that word. A match on a word phrase could 
result in retrieving all titles containing all the words in 
the phrase regardless of order/ e.g./ FIND TITLE HONEY 
GADGER would retrieve the titles: THE HONEY BADGER and THE 
BADGER WHO LIKED HONEY. M ternat i vel y/ specification of a 



word phrase could result in retrievinj^ titles containing an 
exact match/ e«g« FIND EXACT TITLE HONEY BADGER v/ould 
retrieve only the title: THE HONEY BADGER. 

3. Topic index: TopicS/ keywords or subjects 

are all synonymous with the concept of specifying words and 
phrases which describe the subject matter treated in a 
document. Topics consist of one or more words comprised of 
alphanumeric characters. The entire phrase is indexed as a 
whole/ not separated into individual words as with titles. 

In retrieval/ the exact word or phrase is matched with order 
preserved. 



4. Numerical indexes: Numerical indexes 

contain data element values comprised of integer characters. 
Each data element value is indexed once, e.g./ numbers 
assigned to parts in a garage supply v/arehouse. Another 
type of numeric index would enable users to retrieve from a 
range of numeric values rather than only one specific value. 

5. Date indexes: Since dates may be entered 

in various formats/ they will be converted to a standard 
format before they are indexed. F.xamples of dates are: DATE 
OF PUBLICATION/ DATE ADDED TO FILE/ etc. 

6. Coded indexes: Codes are comorised of 

alphanumeric characters. The code value is indexed once and 
matches for retrieval are made on the complete value. 
Dictionaries are used to convert the codes to their full 
equivalent. An example is a large manufacturing concern 
with many outlets across the country. Each outlet is 
assigned a code so as not to maintain the ful I name of the 
outlet in the indexes. 

7. Broad classification on indexes: Some 

document collections can be broken into a few broad classes. 
When it is desired to index that kind of data/ special 
consideration must be given to the fact that all the data 
falls into just a few group** An examole can be drawn from 
the 3LAC Preprint files whe.a all documents can be 
classified as containing experimental/ theoretical or 
instrumentation information. It is desirable to ^e able to 
access the files of data through this classification/ 

e.g. /all documents by Jones in experimental physics. 

The above examples do not comprise an exhaustive list. 
Most data elements to be indexed can be classified into one 
of these categories. Facilities will nonetheless exist for 
defining those that do not. 

MULTIPLE LEVEL ACCESS 

In addition to the ability to define multiple access 
points for a file/ users will have the ability to iivide a 



file into several levels. Indexed elerients will be used to 
select D set of records from a file. This set may be 
further searched using set of indexed elements or may be 
searched sequentially to check non-indexed elements against 
another set of criteria. For example^ a search might be 
performed on a set of insurance policy files for all 
policies of a particular type issued during the year for a 
face amount of $5^000 or more. In this example^ the access 
points would be the policy type and date. The sequential 
search would be performed on the amount. 

SATCH SEARCH 

An alternative to on-line retrieval v/ill be batch 
retrieval. Batch requests may be formatted on-line^ and 
syntax checked for correctness of structure. They will then 
be accumulated for later processing against the desired 
file. The file will be searched sequentially for matches of 
requests with stored information. To minimize repeated 
passes over the same items^ the requests may be grouped so 
as to find all requested information from the first record 
before moving on to the next. 

Batch retrieval restricts the way one formulates a 
search request. A user will not have the ability to expan 1 
or contract a sec of selected items resulting from a single 
batch search. Several more batch searches nay be required 
before the user finally retrieves the desired set of 
documents. In contrasty the manner in v/hich one formulates 
a query for on-line retrieval of information is dependent 
upon the ability to access that information directly without 
passing over previously stored information. One can skip 
back and forth within the file gathering information, 
expanding or contracting the set of selected items, and 
examine the contents of that set when desired — all during 
one session at the terminal, 

SIMPLE SEARCH REQUESTS 

In stating a query, the user !wi 1 1 indicate which element or 
elements he wishes to access, e.g., AUTHOR. He will then 
supply a value against which all values for that particular 
element are compared, e.g., AUTHOR JOHN BROWN. Such a query 
would be a "simple request". 

COMPOUND SEARCH REQUESTS 

A facility will be available to construct compound 
requests. Simple requests may be combined into a logical 
expression by using the words "and", "or" and "not". The use 
of "and" will allow the user to specify two or more criteria 
which all the records retrieved must satisfy, e.g., AUTHOR 
BROWN AND TOPIC NUCLEAR PHYSICS. Using "or" will allow the 
user to specify two or more criteria, at least one of which 



must be satisfied in each record retrieved^ AUTHOR 

BROWN OR AUTHOR JONES. The use of "not" v/i 1 1 allov/ the user 
to specify a term which is to be excluded fro;i the set of 
retrieved records^ e.S*/ AUTHOR BROV/N AND NOT AUTHOR JONES. 

In addition to the logical expression capability^ one 
will be able to group simple or compound requests so as to 
imply logical preference or ordering^ e.g./ (AUTHOR BROWN OR 
AUTHOR JONES) AND TOPIC NUCLEAR PHYSICS. In this example^ 
parentheses are used to indicate a preferrel grouping. 
Everything within the parentheses v/ould be evaluated prior to 
performing the remainder of the request. One would be able 
to nest these groupings as in (AUTHOR BROWN AND ((AUTHOR 
JONES OR AUTHOR SMITH))) AND TOPIC NUCLEAR PHYSICS. 

In response to a request/ the system will indicate to 
the user the number of items found in the specified file for 
each simple request. If the request was formulated as a 
logical expression/ the system will respond with the number 
of records that satisfy the complete request. The user no;/ 
has several options. He may choose to browse through tne 
content of the records/ i.e./ make a request of the output 
facility described later in this section, ile may choose to 
begin a new search request on the same file or on another 
file. Or, he may wish to modify the previous request. By 
modifying the request/ the user would expand or contract the 
set of retrieved records. For example/ the request: 

FIND AUTHOR JONES OR AUTHOR BROWN 

might retrieve 75 records which have either JONES or BROWN 
as an author. The user might then enter: 

AND TOPIC NUCLEAR PHYSICS 

which will reduce the set to those documents which have 
NUCLEAR PHYSICS specified as a topic. The user may find he 
has narrowed his search too far and may then choose to use 
an OR to expand the set. If at any time the user finds he 
has made a poor choice of criteria/ he will be able to 
return to some previous point in his query and start again 
from that point. 

A search request nay be qualified with a date. ^ search 
may be limited to only those items before or after a 
spec ific date or within a range of dates. This facility 
will allow a user to search through current information/ 
i.e./ that portion of a file added since some date. Othcir 
dates that could be used in this way are publication date/ 
date added to file/ etc. 

WEIGHTED SEARCH REQUESTS 

The search facility/ as it has been described so far, is 



n "hit or niss" process. Elth'»r ^11 criteria are satisfie^^ 

^or a soecific rocor'^ nr nothin" is retriovoH, One nay 
th^reforo wish to attach nercenta^es or wnii^hts to th« 
search terns in a request. Throur^ the use of this 
facility^ he v/ill sn^cify that all i tens he founH which 
contain a specific niinher of a piv«n set of ternS/ 
finH all 'focun^nts which contain any three out of five <riv»n 
Another ’/ay o'*^ attaching v/'^i"hts to oarticular t^rns 
’'ouH hf' to suhnit a r^'ntiest ^or all rocor-*s foun'^ exce'^^'O" 
a sn^cifieH scorC/ v'hnp oach t^rn is assi^n'^'* a ’''«ieht. For 
f'xannl/^/ the ^ollo’'in" renu/='st; 

FP'P I 7 r o | <;jr**0{ pcY^ 5 

ONTOLOfY^ 5 ^Xl U PM I LO'inpf lY ^ 3) WIT*' 

TOT*\L Smer q 

ct-^t'^s that all ''oriin'^nts are to h'» h:i^y|nnr titles V'/I th 

' coordination of the ’-'or 's in oar«nthoq«S/ such that thn sti ' 
of tho attache'^ nunhors is nine or "r'^at'^r. ThuS/ th« 
hihl io"ranhic itens for the titles "*^n i s tenol ocy as a Ph i 1 
systen" an'! "Eni s t'^nol o"y an'! Ontolo"v" v/oul"^ ho retriev^a^ 

,.,^or''as those v/ith title "Existence - a Philosophical Exani oa t i on" 
or "a r^h i 1 osooh i ca 1 *^xanination of '’istory" \70ul'! not. This 
facility is generally call^^'! v/e i teH s'=‘archin". 

alternative scherne v/oulr! provi ’^' for tho 
snec i f i ca t i on of v/eichts in terns of 'i'^'csnal niinh'^rs less 
than one^ with search results or'^'^r®'! hy -lescen'! i no: scor^’. 

nORPELATin*! nr SE/'PP'J R*^htirsTS TO ARSTP''r:TS 

If a h i h 1 i r>c ranh i c file haH a 'lata element <-/hich 
containe'! abstracts/ a retrieval criterion coul ^ he state-* 
in terns of one or n'^r-^ *^no-lish s''‘ntenros. Th<» retrieval 
orocess v/oul"! correlate the n;iv«n phrase v/ith each ah<;|^|'act 
■>nH retrieve those recor'is containie<r abstracts 'vith a 
correlation coefficient "reater th;^n sone sneci^'e'* value. 

It shouH he noteH that Ealton et al . at forn«l 1 
"•d}>/orsity h;^^/rt hnpp pxn® r inen t ' nc ’/itb this facility ^or 
=^orie tinC/ hijt hav® not inolenente'I an econonical 
-yste'i. "uch a facility lies hoyon-' t^P current economic 
houn'iaries for En|P*^S II. 

r'l <'Tinv'/'PI '"S 

dictionaries '/ill he availahlrt to assist the user in 
electing search terns. f^one 'lict ionar 'es nay he rrpppral 
^n i aoolicahle to all files while others nay he specific to 
a oartic'ilar set of relateH ^iles. Pictionaries 
-'ontainine exclusion ’•/or'*S/ synonyns/ co-*es an** 
ahhrev i at ions v/ouH he specific to a set of related files, 
dictionaries of this type v/ill he hyilt at the tine a 
file is estahlishe'! an^ relate to the content naterlal. The 
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user will have the option to modify basic lists provided by the 
system to meet his own requirements. 

A user may use synonym^ and abbreviation dictionaries 
to f;ulde him toward a selection of terms which are appropriate 
for the particular file from which he Is retrieving; Information, 
A file may contain abbreviations unfamiliar to the user. He 
may be using a meaningful word or phrase In his request/ but 
the file manager preferred and used another word or phrase 
In his Indexing. 



Some information may be stored in a file in coded form 
to conserve space. A dictionary is needed to find the full 
equivalent which the codes represent/ e.g./ scientific 
journal names maintained as coded data in the file with a 
dictionary giving the full names of the Journals and their 
associated codes. 

For other elements of a file/ there are values or words 
which either have no significance as far as content Is 
concerned or occur too frequently to be of much value in 
retrieval. For such elements/ a file manager may construct 
a dictionary called an exclusion word list. Words on this 
list would be dropped from any request which included them. 

The user will have the facility to interrogate these lists. 

THESAURUS FACILITY 

The thesaurus facility will be closely related to 
dictionaries. A thesaurus is file-specific and may contain 
a list of synonyms for key words or phrases used in a file. 
Reference to this list will enable the user to select other 
words and phrases which would assist him in retrieving 
additional relevant records. A thesaurus may also show 
hierarchical relationships among words. The user will be 
able to reference this list to find those words or phrases 
which are related to the same topic but are more specific or 
more general in nature. A thesaurus could be constructed 
and access to it provided for the user to determine the 
general nature of topics covered in that file and/ thuS/ 
serve as a "jumping-off-place" for his search. 

INDEX REFERENCE 

The user will have the capability to list indexes and use 
the results to formulate more accurate search requests. Also 
provided will be an item count corresponding to each Index term. 

TRUNCATION OF SEARCH TERMS 

Another facility which will be helpful to the user at 
the time of formulating his request is the ability to 
truncate search terms. This facility will enable him to use 
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words without suffixes^ thus retrieving records from a file 
in which various forms of the word are contained. For 
example^ in the request: 

FIND TITLE WORK# 

the *#* symbol has been used to signify truncation. 

Assuming the TITLE data element had been indexed the 

file being accessed^ the records with titles containing the 
v/ords WORKS^ WORKING and WORKED would be retrieved. 
Truncation also may be used where the spelling of a term is 
doubtful as: 



EMPLOYEE HAN# 

Employee records with surnames HANLEY and HANDLEY would be 
retrieved. The user may then be more specific once he has 
determined which record satisfies his interest. 

A facility similar to truncation will provide for 
alternative spellings. A search term would be specified 
with *don*t care* indicators^ as in the example below; 

EMPLOYEE HANS#N 

The ambiguous *#* would cause employee records with surnames 
HANSEN and HANSON to be retrieved. This would be useful in 
cases where the exact spelling is unknown. It would be 
necessary/ however to specify at least the first three 
letters of the name before inserting *don t care 
characters. Truncation options will be provided for searching 
name/ title word/ and topic indexes. 

SAVE-REUSE FACILITY 

A save and re-use facility will be available. At any 
point within his search request/ the user may save the 
results of his query for later use. He may also save and 
re-use the request itself. 

STANDING REQUESTS 

Users may be only interested in any new information 
which has been added to a file. The standing request 
facility will be helpful here. Users need only formulate 
their requests once and leave them with the system. 

Information which is being added to a file will be passed 
against the requests and any matching records delivered to 

the requester. 

RECOVERY OF SEARCH RESULTS 

4 

If something happens within the system causing 
interruption of normal service/ users should be 




restored to their place in the search. This should be the 
responsibility of the system and not the users. 



3.12 Output Requests 



GENERAL 

SPIRES will accept output requests which allow selection 
within the following options: media, format, document 
selection, sorting, and generalized report format/content. 

OUTPUT MEDIA 

The system will provide a spectrum of output media from 
which a user may choose one or several - approoriate in 
terms of cost, output volume, convenience (usability), and 
reusability (machi ne-readabi 1 i ty ) . 

If his output volume is low, the on-line user may be 
satisfied to accept it from the terminal communication 
devices: typewriter or CRT. The typewriter supplies him 
with a hard copy whereas the CRT does not. Since the 
typewriter is relatively slov/ and only one line may be 
listed at a time, flexibility provided via this device will 
be minimal. The CRT can display several lines at a time, 
thus providing better formatting and giving the user a 
scanning facility. The capabilities of the CRT will allow 
the user to browse through a set of selected records at his 
own pace. 

If his output volume is high or he desires a permanent 
copy, he can divert it to an off-line batch process: to 

either a high-speed line printer or computer output 
microfilmer (COM). The printer output format can be 
varied in the forms or print chain used, and the number of 
copies prepared. The microfilm optio'^ has three advantages 
over the printer option: the microfilm requires little 

storage space, it can be searched and viev/ed manually or 
mechanically, and it can be used to produce unlimited hard 
copy at a small percentage of the cost. 



Finally, if his output data must be re-read by the 
computer at a later time, he can choose magnetic tape, 
nasnetic disk, or punched cards as his output medium. 
Information stored in this way can also be 
listed or distributed externally, e.g. sending a tape to 

another institution. 



OUTPUT FORMATS 

Information may be presented in vyious 
v;ill have a choice in the data elements in each record he 
v^;ants to see and the sequence in which those elements 
be presented. If he creates a format which he 
use at another session, he will be able to 
specification and re-use it later. 



are to 

will want to 
save the 



There are three sources of formats: 



1. System-wide standard 

2. File standard 

3. User-defined 



All three sources will be 
notified If he has used a 
for the file In which he 



available to the user. Me will 
format which is inappropriate 
is currently working. 



be 



The user will be able to set tabs at his typewriter 
terminal to affect column assignments and margins, set a 
line length to limit the number of characters to be . 

prelen^d on a line, set a page or screen length for number 
o? nnes, and request labels attached to the 
presented. The formatting features provided at the terminal 
will be limited and straightforward because 
excessive time required to produce sophisticated outp 

on- 1 i ne . 



SELECTING DOCUMENTS FOR OUTPUT 



At the time a user asks 
records to be listed at his 



for the contents of selected 
terminal, he will be able to: 



1. Specify a range of records or a selection of 
records to be presented, for example. 



TYPE 1-5,10,15 

where only those items indicated would be 
presented, skipping the rest of the set; 

2. Ask for all records in sequence 
beginning with the first; 

3. Ask to be given an option after^ 
viewing each record, which permits its 
storage for later use. 



4. Interrupt the listing at any time and^ 

a. resume with the interrupted line/ 

b. skip to the next record/ 

c. skip to a specific record/ 

d. skip to the end/ 

e. leave the output process entirely/ 

f. leave the process temporarily/ and return 
later. 



OUTPUT SORTING 

Another process concerning presentation is the facility 
for sorting on one or more data elements. For example/ 
personnel records may be sorted alphabetically by emoloyees' 
surnames . 

DECODING DATA ELEMENTS FOR OUTPUT 

If data elements have been stored in coded form/ the 
user has a choice of seeing the information in its compact 
or expanded form. 

REPORT GENERATOR CAPABILITY 

A report generator will be provided to allow the user 
to produce batch listings of selected data base elements in 
formats of his design. 



S.2 FILE MANAGEMENT 



8.21 General 

There are several needs to be filled in the 
area of file management. The first of these is a facility 
for a file manager to define the characteristics of his file 
without requiring the aid of a programmer. '!e should be 
able to enter the specification of the characteristics 
through a terminal in a non-techn i ca I language. Further/ 
the file definition facility must give as much aid as 
possible in diagnosing errors in the specification. It also 
must have the capability of allowing the manager to make 
reasonable alterations to characteristics after the file 
has been built without having to completely re-build the 
file. 



3.22 Establishment of Files 



STORAGE SPECIFICATIOH 

The first characteristic to be specified by the 
file manager is the amount of direct access storage that 
v/H 1 be required for the file. This estimate will be based 
on the amount of data to be entered in the 'nitial buildup 
of the file^ the rate of growth^ and the indexes chosen. 

The initial allocation of storage should be sufficient to 
hold the initial data plus the additions which will 
accumulate over a period of several months. The system must 
he able to extend the storage for any given file either 
automatically when the previous allotment has been exhausted 
or on the entry of a simple command by the manager. If the 
latter alternative is implemented, the system should issue a 
warning when the data in the file approaches the current 
storage capacity. 

SPECIF I CAT I Ofi OF DATA ELEMENT ATTRIBUTES 

The file manager must decide how to separate 
the documents into data elements and specify their 
properties. The properties to be specified are: element 

name, abbreviations and synonyms, multiplicity, element 
size, data type, editing functions, and any hierarchical 
relationship to other elements. The name of an element may 
contain any of the characters on a terminal keyboard but, 
for retrieval purposes, an abbreviation must be specified. 

If it is not, the system will create one. The element size 
is the number of characters contained in a fixed-length 
element or the maximum number of characters for a 
variable-length element. The system must support the 
following data types: numeric, data, personal name, 

alphabetic, coded, and full text. Other data types which 
night be supported are: monetary, linear measures, weights, 

fractions, and sets of related numbers. Standard sets of 
data element characteristics may be maintained by the 
system. Thus, a file manager may elect a default of one or 
all of these, if it applies to his file. 

:ilERARCHICAL RELATION BETWEEN DATA ELEMENTS 

The concept of a hierarchical relation can best be described 
with an example. Suppose a file was established with each 
record being the description of a piece of electronic 
equioment. Each piece of equipment might be composed of a 
set of components. One data element might contain the 
identifications for each of the components. ^ssociated with 
each value of the component ID element would be an element 
containing a list of part numbers for that component. 
Associated with each part there would be an element 
containing the price of the part. Another example to 



illustrate hierarchical relations is provided by a 
bibliographic file where each record represents the 
reference material for the prepri-!t of a scientific paper. 

One data element would contaic a list of authors of the 
paper. For each author, one element would contain the 
organizations with which he is affiliated and an associated 
element would indice'te his mailing address at that 
institution. Still another element might contain his title 
with that institution. The system should not place an 
arbitrary limit on the number of these relationships that 
nay exist among tne data elements of any given file. 

SPECiFiCATiON OF INDEXES 

Since the manner and degree in which the file 
is indexed is vital to the retrieval capability that the 
users will have in accessing that file, the facility given 
the manager for tailoring the indexing to the requirements 
of his particular file is extremely important. He should be 
allowed to specify indexing for any combination of data 
elements and to have values of more than one element entered 
into a single index. In addition, it should be possible to 
add a new Index or delete an existing one after the file has 
been built. 

SPECIFICATION OF EDITING RULES 

The manager must have the capability to specify 
editing for the values of an element to be placed in a 
principal file. IJormaHy, this consists of making 
selections from a standard set of editing procedures, e.g., 
function words (like THE, OR, BUT) may be excluded from an 
index. The manager should also be allowed to specify special 
editing procedures although he may be required to pay for 
any programming costs associated with them. 

An additional facility would require that the 
presence (or absence) of a value for one data element 
necessitates the presence (or absence) of a value for some 
other element. 



D i CT i ONARY/THESAURUS SPECIF! CAT i ON 

The File Manager will have the capability to 
define dictionaries which are specific to a particular set 
of files. The definition will be part of the Tile 
characteristics placed in the system by the File Manager 
preceding the initial file buildup. A similar capability 
will exist for Thesauri. 

FORMAT SPECIFICATION 

Since a user retrieving from the file should 
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not have to specify the format In which information will be 
displayed on his terminal/ some facility is required for 
assigning standard formats to the file. These formats may 
be selected from a set provided by the system or the file 
manager may define some to meet specific requirements of his 
file. 



8.23 File Maintenance 

UPDATE 

It should be possible to carry out the update 
function in any of three ways: completely on-linC/ 

completely on a batch basis or as a combination of the two. 
In the on-line mode/ update requests would he entered via a 
terminal/ immediately checked for errors and the change In 
the file executed while the user is still at the terminal. 
Batch updates could be punched on cards and delivered to a 
computer operator v/ho would then place them into the batch 
queue. An intermediate alternative would allow the user to 
enter the requests from a terminal but allow the system to 
collect them Into a batch and place them in a queue for 
later execution. In all caseS/ the system will have a 
facility to list the updates that were executed for the 
file. 

Three categories of update requests are needed. 

The first is the addition and deletion of records. The 
second Is the addition/ deletion and altering of data 
elements within records. The third is to be able to copy 
information from one record to another or from one file to 
another. 

In order for a user to be able to specify/ with 
ease and without fear of ambiguity/ which record of the file 
is to be updated/ It is necessary to have a data element 
which contains a unique value. This data element must be 
indexed and the system should check each entry in that 
index to Insure that it references only one record In the 
file. Examples of this kind of data element arc; social 
security numer in a personnel file/ Library of Congress 
card number/ and part number in a parts inventory file. 



8.24 Output for File Managers 

In addition to the output needs for the support 
of the retrieval function/ two special outputs will be 
required by seme file managers. The first of these/ to be 
used to augment the on-line services or to disseminate 
externally/ consists of catalog cards or shelf lists. 

These must be sortable on at least one data element. 
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The second output will consist of various statistical 
descriptions of the file as prescribed by the manager and 
(gathered by the system. These statistics will aid him in 
predicting the growth of the file^ in determining the 
utility of an Index and in various other management tasks. ^ 
Examples of statistics he might need are; average lengths of 
data elements^ number of times an index Is used in single or 
cumulative retrieval requests^ or quantity of each kind of 
error made in update requests. 



8.25 Training 

Several facilities will be needed for training 
file managers and persons who will be assisting them in 
maintaining files. A consulting service will be necessary 
for the dual purpose of aiding the managers to establish 
their files and helping the file maintenance people when 
they have difficulties with the update function. In 
addition^ classes should be given from time to time to 
Introduce newcomers to the capabilities of the system. 

Several kinds of reference material should be 
written and made available. These are: a primer^ a complete 
file management reference manual ^ a short version of the 
reference manual for maintenance people^ and reference 
cards. The last would be very brief excerpts from the 
manual printed on cards. They would serve principally as 
reminders to users while on the terminal. 

Once a user is communicating with the system^ 
various online aids should be available. He should be able 
to ask for a brief introduction to the facilities for file 
management/ for examples of the use of these facilities/ for 
explanation of particular terms and prompts/ and for an 
explanation of what responses are available to him. 



8.2S Individuation of Retrieval 

In the sections above/ much attention has been 
given to facilities to enable a file manager to 
Individualize his file and tailor it to suit his information 
and retrieval requirements. In addition/ it would be useful 
for the system to provide certain facilities for 
Individualizing the retrieval function to the habits and 
idiosyncrasies of a particular searcher. The facilities 
which might be implemented for this purpose are: macros/ 
subset Indexes/ subset language/ unobtrusive observation/ 
and service priority. 

SEARCH MACROS 

In the macro facility/ the user would be able to 



combine several requests Into one and assign a name to it. 
Subsequent 1 y, he could cause the set of requests to execute 
by entering the macro name. This feature would reduce the 
effort of users who repeatedly carry out some particular 
sequence of requests. For example/ suppose someone 
frequently entered some term of a topic indeX/ requested all 
synonymS/ assembled these into a retrieval request for all 
records containing any one of them and finally requested to 
look at the first three of the retrieved records. If this 
were all combined into a macrO/ it would save him a 
significant amount of keying and possibly some mistakes. 

SUBSET INDEXES 

At timeS/ some user might wish to do exhaustive 
searching though part of a very large file. For example/ a 
geologist might wish to work with the section of an earth 
sciences bibliographic file which pertains to precious 
metals. In order to reduce the cost of the on-line 
retrieval/ it would be advantageous for him to be able 
to request the creation of a file which would be a subset of 
the full earth sciences file. To achieve minimal cost/ the 
file records themselves would not be duplicated/ but rather/ 
a separate set of smaller indexes would be built. 

LANGUAGE SUBSETS 

In order to make the process of entering 
retrieval requests simpler and thus reduce both the amount 
of learning required and the number of errors made/ the 
system should support language subsets. A user would only 
need to learn those request formats which apply to his 
individual needs. 

UNOBTRUSIVE OBSERVATION OF USER HABITS 

Most users will probably make certain errors 
quite frequently. If a record were maintained by the system 
of each user's habitS/ then, for those errors which are made 
consistently (and also corrected each time by the 
user)/ the system could make the correction for the user. 
This facility should/ however/ be an optional one. 

USER PRIORITY 

Normally the system will consider the requests 
of all users to be of equal importance and will optimize the 
servicing of requests to keep the average response time to a 
minimum. However/ on some occasions/ a particular user may 
have need for faster service and be willing to pay for it. 
Thus the system should provide the facility for a user to 
assign oriority for his requests and to charge him higher 
rates accordingly. 
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9.0 Generalized Search and Retrieval First Implementation Scooe 

In order to fully understand this section^ ic is 
necessary to have read Chapter 8* 



The system will have the following general characteristics 

1 Flexibility ~ the system must be able to accommodate a 
variety of files^ including any of the 
bibliographic data available in machine- 
readable form. 

2. Adaptability - it must be possible for a user to use 

and be charged for only that part of 
the system v/hich he needs. 

3. Modifiability - the system should be designed and 

implemented in such a way that it is 
easy to change. In particular/ it is 
foreseen that the interactive search may 
require expansion. 



9.1 Retrieval 



1 . 



The following search facilities will be implemented: 

indexes - the user will be able to use indexes of 
the following types in his search requests. 
However/ for any given file/ he may *Jse 
only the indexes associated with that file. 

a. personal name 

b. title word u*.. 

c. topic - contains terms descriptive of the subject 

matter of documents in a bibliographic file. 

d. numerical 

e. date 

f. coded 

g. file partition - ability to divide a file into 
sections. For instance/ a file of 
physics papers might be partitioned 
injto experimental/ theoretical and 

survey sections. ^ , 

h. user-defined - the data type/ editing or format 
is specified by a file manager 
especially for his file. If any^ 
additional implementation cost is 
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required^ it will be at his expense, 

i. citation 

2. access via non- indexed elements 

3. on-1 ine search 

4. batch search 

5. query language 

a. logical expression - several simple requests may 

be combined into one request 
by use of the words: AMD^ OR^ 

MOT. For example: FIND AUTHOR 
Smith AND TITLE Hemophilia. 

b. weighted terms- each term of a request may be 

assigned a number by the user. 

Only those records which 
score the same or more than he 
specifies will be retrieved. 

c. interactive 

6. dictionaries 

a. exclusion - contains list of terms which will not 

be put into an index. 

b. synonym 

7. index reference - the ability to inquire as to what 

values are in a particular index 

8. save and re-use - the ability to name a search request or 

the results of a search and have the 
system store it. The request or results 
could be used later upon entry of the 
name assigned. 

9. standing request - the ability to enter a retrieval 

request and have all new material 
added to a file compared with it. 

Any records meeting its criteria 
would be communicated to the user. 

10. on-line recovery of search process - to insure that a 

user will not lose the results of an 
interactive search derived over a set 
of several interactions because of a 
temporary system failure. 

The output facilities to be implemented are: 

1. on-line 

2. batch print 

3. batch tape 

4. formats 

a. system standard - formats specified by the system 

and available for anyone’s use. 

b. file standard - formats specified by a file manager 

and available to any user of that 
file. 

c. user-defined - the ability for a user to specify a 

format while at the terminal. 
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. sorting (for batch output only) - the ability to list 
retrieved records or< a printer^ ordered on 
the values of one or more data elements. 

6. catalog cards - a printing^ directly onto cards^ of 
information contained in selected 
elements of a bibliographic file. 

This would be a batch operation. 



The following training facilities will be provided: 

1. reference manuals 

2. reference cards 

3. on-line aids - capability for the user to ask for 

help from the system through his 
terminal . 



9.2 File flanagement 



The follov/ing major facilities will be implemented: 

1. definition of file characteristics 

2. modification of file characteristics 

3. buildup of file from initial data 

4. updating 

5. special listings - these will generally be unique to a 

file as specified by the file manager 

6. statistical feedback 

7. training 

The file definition facility will allow the file manager 
to specify: 

1. amount of required storage - ability to specify to 

the system the Initial size of the file 
and its rate of growth. 

2 . data elements 

a. element name 

b. multiplicity 

c. element size 

d. data type - e.g., dates^ personal names^ numbers. 

e. choice of input editing 

f. hierarchical relations - for instance^ one data 

element might contain a list of 
project names. Associated with each 
project is a data element which has 
a list of employees assigned to it. 

Associated with each employee is a 
data element which contains a list 
of tasks for him. 

g. automatic functions (to be executed upon occurrence 

of transaction for the element) 



3. indexing 

a. which elements will be indexed 

b. addition^ deletion of indexes 

c. editing of values to be indexed 

4. dictionaries 

a. codes 

b. exclusion - the user should be able to override 

and force a term into the index 
for some records. 

c. inclusion * a list of words which will be put 

into an index. All other words will 
be omitted from the index. 

d. synonym dictionaries 

5. display formats * ability to specify standard formats 

for the file. Each format would have 
a name which a user would enter in 
an output request. The format would 
specify the elements to be displayed 
and thei r order. 

6. error severity level * the ability for the manager to 

specify the action to be taken upon the 
occurrence of various errors. The choice of 
actions includes: nullifying the user*s 
request, presenting an error message and 
attempting to correct the error. 

The following file maintenance facilities will be provided 

1. tape conversions 

2. on-line entry of input and update requests 

3. batch execution of updates 

4. on-line execution of updates 

5. update requests 

a. addition, deletion of records 

b. addition, deletion, alteration of elements or parts 
of elements. 

c. copy - from record t».' record and from file to file. 

6. index of the record i d nt i f i cat i on data element 

7. applications - specific batch facilities will be 

provided on demand when feasible. 

These will normally be paid for by 
the user who requests them. 

8. File merging and elimination of duplicates. 

The training facilities which will be provided are: 

1. reference manuals 

2. reference cards 

3 . on-1 i ne help 

4. consultation 
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Miscellaneous Features 

1. file specific message of the day 

2. collection facility for user documents submitted on-line 
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PART IV 



SHARED FACILITIES 

n.o sum::akY hf current shared facilities 

10.1 General Concepts 

OEFIMITION 

Shared facilities consist of softv/are and hardv/are 
lesif»ned to provide concurrent service to functionally 
related applications. 

ECOf^OMIC CONS I DERAT I OMS 

A "ross estimate reveals that in terms of 
implementation effort^ SPI RES/3ALL0T5 ii may be broken down 
approx imatel y as follows: 

... (3ALL0TS - 1/3 

... SPIRES - 1/3 

... Shareu facilities - 1/3 

If each application user pays for his own development plus 
half for the shared facilities^ that user effectively gets 
the use of sixty-seven percent of the system for half the total 
investment. Alternatively^ if two users invest similar 
amounts in separate development efforts^ each is given 
substantially less for his money. Another operative factor 
is hardware economy of scale. If two users pool their 
resources to acquire shared hardware, the resulting 
individual capability will be greater than it would v/i th 
separate installations. This simple analysis argues for 
continuing combined SPIRES/BALLOTS development. 

10.2 Present Shared Facilities 

COMPUTER OPERATIONS ENVIRONMENT 

SP I RES/3ALL0TS 1 software executes on an IBM 360 Model 
f)7 located in the Campus Facility of the Stanford 
Co"iputation Center. This co!nputer has one 
lillion characters of main storage, and processes data 
Input and output through ultra-high-speed and high-speed direct 
access devices as v;ell as magnetic tapes, card equipment, and 
1 i ne printers. 

Installation softv/are and procedures are directed toward 
j raoid throughput computation-oriented market. /\1 though the 
data processing facilities provided are of excellent quality, 
high priority is placed on keeping the computation facilities 
operative. If a file failure occurs, correction must wait 
until a scheduled software maintenance interval. This could 
result in an unacceotable inconvenience to the non-standard 
user who has very large, continually updated files. 
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There are two pieces of computer memory available for 
program execution. The first is approximately 100,000 
characters long, and will accept no job whose duration 
exceeds two minutes. The second is approximately 300,000 
characters long, and will accept jobs of any duration. 

SPIRES/BALLOTS I uses the latter. A great disadvantage is 
that while someone else is executing in this portion of memory, 
SPIRES/BALLOTS cannot and vice versa. This precludes extended, 
exclusive use of the computer resources by SPIRES/BALLOTS I. 

The policy in this operations environment is to discourage 
long-duration jobs by charging them more per execution minute 
as the job progresses in time on the computer. A further 
discrimination is made between day and night jobs; it is cheaper 
to run at night. It is clear that these policies are not 
constructed to benefit a system such as SPIRES/BALLOTS I. A 
further problem is a lack of guaranteed access to the system 
from a terminal; there are over 200 terminals connected to 
the system and only 60 can be in use simultaneously. 

The model 67 is currently approaching its capacity, at 
least during peak periods. These periods occur near 
mid-term and final examination time or roughly eight times 
per year. During such intervals the execution backlog grows 
long, and it is difficult to gain access to the system 
through a terminal. 

ON-LINE EXECUTIVE PROGRAM 

The SPIRES/BALLOTS I Supervisor is an on-line executive program 
designed and developed by project personnel to service 
several on-line users simultaneously. The purpose of an 
on-line executive program is to regulate the competition for 
service and resources among several terminal users. The 
program attempts to insure that each user gets a reasonable 
share of available execution time. Experience with the 
SPIRES/BALLOTS I supervisor has demonstrated the feasibility 
of the approach taken; response time averages three seconds 
for simple search requests. 

TERMINAL HANDLER 

The terminal handler performs the actual input/output 
operations between remote terminal, locations and the main 
computer. Its role is that of a middleman standing between 
the terminal lines and the on-line executive program. This 
function is currently discharged by MILTEN, a program 
provided by the Campus Facility installation. Part of the 
program resides in the main storage of the Model 67, and the 
rest in a smaller computer (PDP-9) to which the terminal 
lines are attached. 
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ON-LINE DATA COLLECTOR/TEXT EDITOR 

The purpose of this program is to allow the on-line 
collection of input data for later use by batch computer 
runs. It further allows correction and modification of such 
data at the character level. This facility has been found 
extremely useful in gathering data to be used in file 
building; most users have chosen it in lieu of punched cards 
and found It easier and cheaper than less flexible 
al ternat Ives. 

The need for a Data Collector/Text Editor is currently 
satisfied by WYLBUR^ which Is part of the Campus Facility 
installation software. It has been found to be excellent in 
all respects save one: It requires the user to backup hIs 
fileS/ rather than provide such service automatically. 

FILE SUPPORT 

The basis for any Information storage and retrieval 
system is the collection of files it handles. These files 
may or may not have any connection among themselves. For 
example, the entire collection may contain files related to 
personnel records, medical data, or bibliographic data 
concerning published documents. There is no restriction on the 
Information that can be stored and no two distinct groups of 
files need have a relationship. 

Files within the collection that are connected or 
related to one another in some predetermi ,ied way are defined 
to be a set of related files. The system supports two types 
of related files: principal and statistical. 

Principal files serve as the basis of operation for the 
user within the system. In these he accumulates his primary 
data: texts, abstracts or other data elements, their 
associated access indexes, and file characteristics. 

Statistical files contain information on the contents 
and usage of corresponding principal files. 

RECOVERY/RELIABILITY 

The Campus Facility System fails at least once every 36 
hours, and sometimes rare often. The incidence of failure may 
seem high, but realistically speaking, the system has excellent 
reliability for such a complex collection of facilities. Such 
failures, however, can cause an unacceptable loss of a large 
continually updated file. 

Recovery of files whose integrity has been lost in such 
situations is accomplished by periodically copying the file 
to magnetic tape (called dumping) and recopying back to disk 
(called restoring) following the failure. It has proved 




economical to dump a file after each one-hour a??re«ate of 
file buildini; ti fits • 

AVAILABILITY 

The current SPIRES/BALLOTS files are available during 
the day and most of the night. The on-line executive 
program, however, is not. At the present time, there is no 
regularly scheduled SPIRES/BALLOTS service block, and users 
must bring SPIRES/5ALLCTS into execution themselves. As 
discussed above, they pay premium prices as a result. 



11.0 LONG-RANGE SCOPE, SHARED FACILITIES 

BALLOTS and SPIRES will share common software/hardware 
facilities. It Is difficult to predict the nature of 
application areas to be added in the future. In theory, any 
new application requiring on-line storage and manipulation 
of data can be accomodated. A necessity therefore exists to 
implement all shared facilities in a generalized, modular 
fashion to facilitate additions at the application level. 

With the exception of added ut i 1 i ty programs, there 
will be little expansion of shared facilities beyond the 
SPIRES/ BALLOTS M effort. Applications added later will be 
designed to interface with SPIRES/BALLOTS shared faciliti(;s, 
and will cause few perturbations at the shared facility 
level . 

It follows that the long-range scope is I antical to 
the scope for implementation in 1970-71. 



12.0 FIRST IMPLEMENTATION SCOPE, SHARED FACILITIES 

Below is a list of those facilities whose sharability 
is certain. As the detailed analysis and general design ^ 
phases proceed, it may become apparent that other facilities 
may be generalized and shared (e.g., a batch update that 
works for both library and GISR users). Since no certainty 
now exists with regard to such facilities, they are treated 
separately in the two preceding sections. 

COMPUTER OPERATIONS ENVIRONMENT 

The operations environment for SPI RES/BALLOTS II will 
be a Data Facility. The hardware chosen will be only large 
enough to service present applications, with ?ater 
augmentation as grov/th dictates. Procedural orientation 
within the facility will emphasize data handling rather than 
computation. High priority will be placed on the recovery 
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of lost data as well as resumption ^rvice to other 

users . 

The Data Facility will handle lon.'^-duration and 
non“terml nat i ng jobs as well as short“durat ion utility jobs. 

There will be a greater guarantee of access to the machine 
during normal working hourS/ and machine resources will be 
provided once access is gained. Since the pressure of 
dominant^ cyclic workloads will be absent^ access contention 
will exist only within the data facility user group. 

ON-LINE EXECUTIVE PROGRAM 

All services provided by the SP I RES/ BALLOTS I Supervisor 
will be provided in SP I RES/6ALL0TS II. Design goals will include 
a maximum of flexibility and generality to facilitate the addition 
of new applications. Another desired feature is changeability of 
the user command language without resort to reprogramming. 

The language must be augmentable through the addition of new 
applications as well as changeable to whatever new 
experience dictates. 

TERMINAL HANDLER 

All services now provided by MILTEN running in the 
Model 67 and the PDP-9 will be provided by the new system. 

This could happen through the adaptation of MILTEN or some 
other pre-existing package to the new environment. 

One additional condition to be met is the accessabi 1 i ty 
of the data facility not only through new data facility 
terminals (CRT's^ CRT’s with hard copy^ and 2741 
typewriters) but also through the present campus 
communications network (2741*s presently installed and 
hooked to the Campus Facility). 

ON-LINE DATA COLLECTOR/TEXT EDITOR 

All facilities now provided by VJILBUR will exist as 
part of the new shared facilities. As with the terminal 
handler^ this could happen through the adaptation of Campus 
Facility software^ IBM software^ or some presently unknown 
alternative. An additional feature will be the use of the 
l^ext^ed i t i capability in conjunction with on-line updating 

of data files. 

FILE SUPPORT 

The system will support^ in addition to the principal 
and statistical files mentioned in 10.0/ two other file 
categories: historical and holding. 

Historical files are of two types. The first includes 
accumulations of transaction records that have updated 




principal files. Their role in file recovery is described 
below. The second type captures records deleted from 
principal files. This provides an alternative to the 
re^keyboard i ng of deleted records when their reuse becomes 
desirable. Both types of files will generally be retained as 
magnetic tape files. 

Holding files are temporary files of data selected from 
principal files. These will fulfill the input requirements 
of scheduled batch processes or satisfy individual standing 
requests from users for selective reporting. 



RECOVERY/RELIABILITY 

Since files are the basis of the system^ their 
reliability is extremely important. Information should not 
be irrecoverably lost or damaged in any way by user error^ 
machine malfunction/ or program problems. Should a file 
become damaged or destroyed/ a set of methods must exist for 
immediately re-creating an image of the file as it was just 
prior to the malfunction/ and quickly restoring service. 

The following discussion describes tv/o techniques that will 
be used to achieve this. 

1. SIMPLE COPY/RESTORE At specified intervals/ a set 
of files is copied to magnetic tape. If the on-1 i ne vers ion 
of those files suffers damage or is lost/ the magnetic tapes 
can be recopied back on-line/ thus restoring the files to 
their status as of the last copy to tape. In cases where 
few updates have occured in the intervening period/ this 
method may be sufficient providing absolute file integrity is 
not required. 

2. COPY/RESTART This method is similar to the simple 

copy/ res tore/ with one enhancement: the history file/ 

containing all addS/ deletes/ and changes to the file since 
the last copy/ will be used to update the restored version 
to the condition of the file Just prior to the malfunction. 
This is done when a file has undergone many changes since^ 
being copied to tape/ and absolute file integrity is required. 

availability/security 

The availability of file sets has several aspects: 
service hourS/ public vs. private fileS/ mul ti pi e users of 
files, and file security. All file sets and all information 
within those sets are not available to everyone at all 
times. Some files may be available for on-line retrieval at 
specified times during a day (if those files are on-line 
during that time) and perhaps available for batch 
maintenance at some other time. Other files may be 
concurrently available for retrieval and maintenance/ 
implying on— 1 ine maintenance. There may be another category 
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of files which are kept off-line and only placed on-line at 
the request of the user. 

The availability of files to the user comunity also 
depends upon the status (public or private) which has been 
defined for those files. Public files can be accessed by 
anyone who desires to obtain information from them. Some 
large public files contain information received from a 
national bibliographic service via magnetic tape . A file 
nay belong to a particular user who maintains the file and 
has complete responsibility for it. Such a file may be 
termed a personal file and still be available publicly^ e.g. 
bibliographic data regarding a professor's private library. 

Private files can be accessed by a restricted number of 
users^ possibly only the person responsible for that file. 

There are several variations on the public/private concept. 

Access to a file may be unrestricted; changing data within 
the file may be restricted to one or a few persons and still 
allow unrestricted query. A1 ternat I vel access to a file may 
be partially restricted such that only a portion of a file or 
a certain set of data elements is available to general users. 

There may be several users of the entire system at any 
one time. If a file is available to more than one user, 
there may be two or more users accessing information from 
the same file simultaneously. One user is not refused 
access to information in a file because information in that 
file is already being accessed by another (unless both users 
are attempting to update at the same time). 

The ability to maintain files as public, private, or 
semiprivate is dependent upon a file security facility. 

Security must exist at these levels: 

1. Files must be secured against access by anyone 
not having authorization. 

2. Specified data elements within a file must 

be secured against access by anyone not having 
author i zat i on . 

3. Files must be secured against modification by 
anyone other than the file manager or persons 
given authorization by him. 

Security at all levels could be effected through the use of 
group or individual passv/ords. A password is a string of 
characters which has been specified by the file manager as a 
key to gain access to his file. A searcher not responding to a 
request for the correct password would be denied his request for 
information retrieval. Other implementation possibilities include 
user definition of a security algorithm approoriate to a 
particular set of files. 
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ACCOUNTING 

I t wi 1 1 be necessary to design and implement accounting 
software to gather information for customer billing. This 
softv/are must be sophisticated enough to distinguish between 
a user v/hose support repui rements are smal 1 / and one who has 
complex reQu i remen ts . Customer charges must accurately 
reflect machine resources actually utilized. ’#'ith the 
exception of overhead rates^ there will be no bidden subsidy 
of expensive facilities by customers not actually using 
them. 



Such software is difficult to implement. This fact is 
reflected by a general lack of vendor accounting support 
until recently. In spite of this fact, it may be possible 
to adapt software developed elsewhere for this purpose/ such 
as the System Management Facilities package distributed by IBfl. 

CHARACTER SETS AND SYM30L REPRESENTATION 

The capability will be provided to display or 
transliterate special symbols; for example: 

... Mathematical symbols 

... Symbols used in the physical sciences 
... Greek letters 
... Diacritical marks 

Wherever direct display is not feasible, a notation such as 
'A =* *ALPHA**/ could be used. 

REPORT GENERATION 

The capability (consistent with security) to select, format, 
and list data base elements will be provided on a batch basis. 




APPENDIX A 



niOSSARY 



Definitions of ll'^rery terns In tHIs rlossery have been 
consistent with those In the "Anj^l o-Aner I can Data! op*? nn; 
Rules'* anrl the "A.L.A. niossary of Li^^rary Terns" whenever 
ooss i hi e. 

Any word which Is follow<^d by an asterisk (*) In a 
definition Is Itsel^ defined In this <-lossary. 



AACR — An(^lo-AnerIcan Rataloeinp Rules. A standard r^fer<>nc^ 
book of rules used In cataloc^In^^. 

ACCESS P0ir'T--An entry route into a file*. The only access 
noint into a sequential file* is t^e b^tTlnnln**- of the file. 
An access point Into a direct access fil#»* nay lead dlrectlv 
to the desired record*. In order to facilitate searcblnp;* 
Indexes* are constructed to p:ather together access points to 
records with a connon data element value*. 

ACCESSION— (n. ) A book or other similar material acnul red hy 
a library for Its collections, (v.) To record^ In the order 
of acquisition^ books and other similar material addpd to a 
library's collections. 

ACO'JISrriON — The acnulrlnp- of hooks^ periodicals*^ and other 
material by purchase^ exchanp;e*^ and and the 

maintenance of necessary records of these additions. 

ACnUISITIOM DEPARTMENT — The administrative unit In char<re of 
acqulrln«r bookS/ oerlodirals* and other material by 
purchase^ excban<^e*/ and gift and of keeplnir the necessary 
records of these additions. In tbe Stanford University 
Libraries the Acquisition Department Includes the Ord^r 
nivlslon^ Serial Records Division^ RIndIne and Finishing 
^Ivlslon*^ cift Division^ and Exebanee Division. 

ADDEn C0PY--At Stanford^ a duplicate of material already In 
the SUL* System^ If It Is added^ or to be addpd to the 
system. 

ADDEn ENTRY — An entry*^ In addition to the main entry*^ 
under which a bibliographical entity Is repr'^sented In a 
catalop:*; a secondary entry^ Includlnp^ subject entries*. 

Anp--Admlnlstrat Ive Data Processing:. A computer facility 
v/hich Is a part of the Stanford University Controller's 
Office. ADP currently has an IBM System 360 model 40 
computer. 



ALPHANUMFRIC nATA--Data which nay be naHe ud of letters^ 
numhorS/ punctuation marks^ or any conhination of the 
precerl \ nr: . 



'\MALYTin — See analytical entry*. 

'^NALYTICAL ENTRY — An entry* for a work or part of a v/or’* 
that Is contalne:^ ’•/It’^ln a collection^ s'^rl'^s*^ or other 
hlhl loo:raph leal unit for which another^ conprehens 1 ve entry 
has been na^e. 

A^!0TMFR EDITIO'’ — An edition oF a work acquire'^ by a llbr->ry 
that differs fron other editions oF thp sa^oo '-fork already In 
the 1 Ibrary . 

ARCHIvr^S — 1. An or-ranlzed body oF dociments or records 
relatlnjT to the activities^ rlrhts^ clalns^ treatles^^ 
constitutions/ etc./ oF a Fanlly/ corooratlon/ conniinlty/ 
nation/ or historical fl?^une. 2. A place where such recor'^s 
or documents are kept. 

ARREARAnFS--Speclf leal ly used to reFor to the hacklof^ of 
books not yet cataloged. 

AUTHOR--The person or corporate body chiefly responsible for 
the creation of the Intellectual or artistic content of a 
v/ork/ e.»./ the writer of a boo!:/ the compiler oF a 
b 1 bl 1 op;raphy / the composer of a musical work/ the artist who 
paints a picture/ the photographer who takes a photograph. 

AUTHOR ENTRY — The entry* of a work In a catalo<^* under Its 
author*s* name as headln,^*/ whether this he a main or an 
added entry. The author entry nay consist oF a personal or 
a corporate name or some substitute For It/ e.r;.^ Initials/ 
pseudonym. 



/viijmor-titLF OATALOO — A catalog* consisting of author and 
title entries/ and sometimes entries* for editors/ 
translators/ series*/ etc./ hut excluding subject entries*. 

AUTHORITY LIST or FILE--An ofFlclal list oF forms used as 
headings* In a cataloe*/ ^^Ivlne for author* and corporate 
nanes/ and for the ^orms oF entry* of anonymous classics the 
sources used for estahl 1 shl nc* the FormS/ to^^ether with a 
record of cross-references and/or history cards made; an 
official list oF topical subject* headings used In a catalog 
and a record oF cross-references made. 

AUTONOr'OUS LIBRARY — S<»e Coordinate Library*. 

PACKOROUND PROCESS I MO--Computer processing which tak^s place 
when the on-line system* has no requests to service. 



RACKUP F I LE5--Copi <^s of files wbjch are naintalne'i us« 

in the event of -lamaf^e to the orli^lnal file*. 



BALLOTS — Bihl lo'rrapHic Autonation of Lar«:e l ibraries 
on a Tlme-Sharln?: System. Acronynn ^or the Library 
Autonation oroject. 



BATCH nryni rVAL--f’equests are accunul ate'^ hy a connut»r 
operator or hy the systen an'^ placeH in a ° 

as a "-roup. The oiitout* is 1 i stoH on a or mtor* an 
ret^lrne^ to the user sone time after h» mahes th= reouest. 



PiBl.inRRAPHiC FILE— A file* conslstlne of teoor'^s* 
contalnln?^ Hata eVenents* such as author/ title/ nat#^ 
puhllsheHl/ number oT pa-TeS/ cataloo; number. 

P.MB--Prl 1 1 sh national B 1 hi loeraphy . See 'Jatlonal 
B 1 hi 1 op^raphy* . 



BIuDino--!. The nrocess of proHuclne a slnTl'^ volume* fro^r 
leaves/ sheets/ signatures/ or Issues of periodicals*/ or < 
covering: such a volume*. 2. The fl^;.he^ worh produced hy 
this process. 3. The cover of a volume. 



Biwnnn amp FiMisninn nivisinn— The division of the ^ 

Acquisition Pepartment* responsible for labeling/ plating/ 
pasting In of pocketS/ blndlne preparation/ hindine/ an 
repair* of bookS/ periodicals*/ pamphlets/ ^tc. 



RLAnKBT ORPPP — An order placed with a dealer to shin 
material In specified subject areas with the understand. n<- 
that all such material will be accented by the Order 
Pivlslon unless It Is a duplicate of material already m th 

col lection. 



BOOK CATALOG — A catalog* In hook form rather than In car 
form. 



ROOK HnfiRER-“A des 1 o’nat 1 on/ consisting of letters and 
numhnrs, which uniqunly Irientifins a work amor- nf'or worka 

•vit'^ th4 sane classification nnmhrr*. Usua 1v the soconH 
of a call numh*T*, comlnq after tho ci ass i E i cat >on numher*. 



oall NUMRf^ — Letters/ flcur^S/ and symbols/ separate or In 
combination/ assigned to a book to Indicate Its location on 
the library shelves. It usually consists of a 
classification number* and book number*. 



CARP CATALOn--A catalog* In v/hlch entries* are on separate 
cards arranged In a definite order In drawers. 

CARP ^'UMRER””A numh#»r/ or combination of a letter/ l^^tters/ 
or a date/ and a number/ that Identifies a particular card 
In a stock of printed catalog cards*. 



CATALOn— A list of books, naps, etc., ^jrranrpri accor^ln^ to 
sone riefinite plan. As HIstInfrul she^ fmn a bl bl lo^^raohy, 
it is a list whicb records; describes, and indexes the 
resources of a collection^ a library/ or a f?:roup of 
libraries. In practice, some cataloj^s also contain recorns 
for Items which are on order and Items which are In the 
catalocln^* process. 

^ATAI.On — 1. One of the cards comnosino; a card catalo?^*. 

^ plain or a rule^^ card, generally of stan-^ar^ slze^ 7.5 
cm. hijrh and 12.5 cm. wide, to be use^ for r^cordln^r 

entries* In a catalog*. 

/ 

^ATALOOIMG — The process of preoarin^ a catalo<t*, or entries* 
for a catalog. In a broad sense, all the processes 
connected v/l tb the preparation and maintenance of a catalog, 
incliidln^^ the classification of books and the assl;rnment of 
subject head|n,<?:s*. In^ a narrower sense, the d«termlnln«' of 
the forms of entry* and preparing the bi bi f or^raph I cal 
descrintlons for a catalog*. 

CATALOG DEPARTMENT— 1. The administrative unit of a 
library In charge of classifyin'! books an^ preparlne the 
catalof^. 2. The library quarters where th« catal ofl:l n.fr 
processes take place. 

record of the removal of a book from the llbrerv 
stack*, usually as a loan to a patron, less often for 
Internal library processln*^. 

OMA^GE FILE--1. A record of books loaned, usually consisting 
of records arrent^ed by date or call nnmb'^'r*. Also calle'^ a 
circulation* file. 2. The physical fll*>. 

CHECK-IN — f^ee Serial Ch^ck-ln 

f'lPCULATIOM — 1. The activity of a library In len^ln<^ books 
to borrowers and keepln<^ records of the loans. 2. The total 
number of volumes*. Including pamohlets an'^ nerloHirals* 
loaned durln?^ a ,elven period. 

CIRCULATION DESK — A counter or d«»sk v/here books are loaned 
and returned, and where records of this activity are k^nt. 

CLASSIFICATION MUMRFP — 1, A number, or combination of 
numbers and letters, used to designate a specific element of 
a classification scheme. 2. The notation ad^ed to a booi' 
and to Its entry* In a catalog* to show the class to v/bich 
it belonA:s. The first element of a call number*. 

CLASSIFICATION SCHEDULE— The printed scheme of a particular 
system of classification, such as a Library of Congress 
Classification Schedule. 



CLHARINnHOUSH— A cent<»r set uo tn collect anH disseninate 
infornatlon pertaining to some 'llsclollne* 

rLOSrP *^MTRY— An entry* v/lt^ conplete'l bl^il lo'^raphlcal 
information covering all parts of a mult I volume work, viz,, 
a conolete set*. 

nOMPOUMn SEARCH REQUEST— A set of simple search reouests* 
connected by words such as AND, OR, or UOT , 

'^OMTIMUATinw FILE--A list of serials*, sets* appearing at 
irr/».eular intervals, and books in series*, recording numbers 
and parts received. 

CONVERSION — The translation of data, under computer control, 
from one format* to another. 

COORDINATE LIBRARY— A library on the Stanford University 
campus which operates Independently and does not come under 
the administration of the Stanford University Libraries. 
Sneclf Ically, the Food Research Institute Library, Hoover 
Institution Library, »lackson Library of Business, Lane 
.‘■edlcal Library, Law Library, and Stanford Linear 
Accelerator Center Library. See AppAndlx D for a complete 
list of the libraries at Stanford. 

CPITPRIA — The conditions, stated by a user In a search 
request*, vdilcb data In a record must meet to be retrieved. 

cpj..f3ti^ode Ray Tube— A computer terminal* ^-d^lcb Is like 
the visual part of a television set with a keyboard ad'^od, 

— /»n Internationally recognized symbol for Stanford 
University (California - Stanford) used In such publications 
as t?«e National Union Catalog* and the Union List of 
Serials*. 

Table. A three fleure alphabetical 
order scheme, an alteration of the two-^lgure Cutter tablA*, 
riad« by Kate E. Sanborn. 

CUTTER TABLE— Either the two or the three fleure 
alphabetical order scheme developed by C.A. Cutter wi". Ich 
provide*'; decimal numbers that can he combined with the first 
letter of surnames or other words to order and uniquely 
Identify hooks under a given classification number*. Also 
referred to as Author Table. 

PATA base— S ee file*. 

nATA ELEMENT— A part of a record*. For Instance, In a 
personnel file, a record may be made up of data elements 
containing the employee's name, age, position, 
salary, and date of enoloyment. 



DATA ELEMENT VALUE— THa infornation stora-l ?n a data 
element*. For instance/ the value of thA data elenent 
"author** nieht he **»Jones** in record* 92 hut **Smedley** in 
record 567. 

DATA SET— A file stored on a disk pack* and accessahle hv 
lYLRUR*. 

•"*ATA TYPE— The natur« of the infornation to he stored in a 
data element*. For instance/ the data type of the data 
element salary is numeric. Other data types are names of 
people/ dateS/ and codes. 

n^LiriQUENCY— In circulation; a record keepine desir:nation 
for hills that have not been paid or material not returned 
hy the end of the academic quarter. 

^FLIMQUENT BILLS— In circulation: a hill sent at the end of 
a quarter informing the user that his rej?i st rat ion will he 
held by the Registrar until he clears his record with the 
1 ihrary. 

nrSY FILE— A machine- readable* hi*rh energy physics file 
produced and distrihuted hy Deutsches Fiektronen 
Synchrotron. 



ondEY DFCIMAL CLASSIC I^ATIOm— 1. The classification sche»nA 
for materials devised hy Melvil Dewey/ which divides hiiman 
knowledj^e Into ten main classes/ uslne a notatioi of 
numSerS/ with further decimal subdivisions. 

DICTIONARY CATALOn— A catalog* in which all the entries* 
(author*/ title*/ subject*/ series*/ etc.) and their relat'^d 
references are arrani^ed toirether in one general alphabet. 

The suharran*>:ement frequently varies from the strictly 
alphabetical . 

niRfCT ACCESS FILE— A file* in which any records* may he 
retrieved without having to pass over all preced|n<r records. 

nisCHARGING— Cancel 1 in»? the loan record (charge*) for a hook 
v/hen the hook is returned to the library. 

DISK PACK— A collection of five magnetic disks* that are 
connected together and treated as one unit. 

DISPLAY-- Infornation presented on a CRT terminal*. 

^LC— An Internationally reco^nlred symbol for the Library o^ 
Congress (District of Columbia - Library of Coni»r»ss) used 
in such publications as the National Union Cataloe* and the 
!>nion List of Serials*. 
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?MTRY— 1. A record of a bihl io<?rap»'ical entity In a catalo<^* 
or list. 2. A head Ini?* under which a record of a 
hlhl lo«;raphlcal entity Is represented^ In a catalog; or list. 
See also Heading*. 

FRir FILE— A machine- readable* file contalnlnf^ Information 
about research In educational methods and technology. It Is 
produced and distributed by th« Educational Resources 
Information Centers. 

ESTABLISH— The process of determlnlnf^ and verifying the 
exact and correct form of a catalog entry*. 

EXCHANCE— 1. The arrangement by which a library sends to 
another library# Institution# or society Its own 
publications or those of an Institution with which It Is 
connected and receives In return publications of the other 
institution# or sends duplicate material from Its collection 
to another library and receives other material In return. 

2. A publication given or received through this arrangement. 

*^XCLUSinw list — A list containing words which are not placed 
In some Index* when they occur as values of Indexed* data 
elements*. A typical exclusion list might Include ”a”# 

••an”# ••and”# ”the”. 

FASCICLE— One of the temporary divisions of a work mrhlch# 
for convenience In printing or oubllcatlon# Is Issued In 
small Installments# usually Incomplete In themselves# which 
do not necessarily coincide with the formal division Into 
parts*# etc. 

FILE— A collection of Information# existing on some storage 
medium and organized In a way that allows segments to be 
located and extracted In a systematic manner. 

FILE CHARACTERISTICS— The properties of a file* which 
distinguish It from other files In the system. Examples 
are: the list of data elements*# description of the 

indexing and output* formats*. 

FILE PEFINITION— The process of specifying the file 
characterlst Ics* for a particular file*. 

FILE MAINTENANCE— The process of defining a file*# Inserting 
the first set of records*# updating* the file# and 
restoring* the file when damaged. 

FILE manager— T he person responsible for the definition and 
maintenance of a particular file*. 




FILE SEQUENCE(or File OrHAr)— The sequence oF records 
In a file* which Is Heternlned by snne data element* In 
each record*. For examnle^ a purchase order file mieht 
he sequenced by purchase ord<*r number (the data element) 

^nd a vendor file mleht be sequenced by the vendor number 
(the data element) appearing In each record. 

FORMAT — A description of the physical arrane^ment of 
Information used by pro<!:rams for entering or putt I n*^ out 
data. 

FULL CATALOGIMH — Cataloein":* that Rives detailed 
hi hi loeraphlcal Information In addition to the description 
essential for Identifying' books and locating then In a 
1 Ibrary. 

FULL-TIME EOU I VALENT (F.T.E.) — Any number of people whose 
hours of working tlne^ when add®d to<'ether^ equal on« 
full-time position*. 

FULL-TIMF POSITIOH— Mormally^ a 40-hour work week for each 
nerson. V.*hen an e*^oloyee has v/eek-end or nleht dfity^ 1/? 
hours Is a work week. 

OENERALIZEH IfJFOO.MAjiOM STORAOc aMP RETRIEVAL (''ISO)— An 
Information storage and retrieval system to h« rieveloped by 
the SPIRFS/RALLOTS project to service the varied ne«»ds of 
the Stanford community. 

HARP COPY — A printed cooy of machine output In a 
visually readable form^ for example^ printed reports^ 
listings, docum«Pts^ su'^arles^ etc. 

HARDV7ARE— The physical machinery that makes un a computer 
system. 

MEAPIun— 1. A name^ vford^ or phrase placed at the head of a 
catalog* recor'^ to provide a noint of access in the catalog, 
'leadings function as entries In the catalo^'Ine* of 
particular bihl lo-raphical entitles. 7. Sometimes used In 
descriptive catalo'^In*^ to denote the aspect concerned with 
uniform modes of renresentlne the names of persons and 
corporate bodies and the titles of works In headings. See 
also Entry*. 

’MSTORICAL FlLf--A file* containing Information d^'let^d from 
a principal file*^ or a file which contains the History of 
recent transact Ions* affecting a principal file. 

"OLPS— (N.) The record keeping deslRnatlon applied to th^ 
process of notln*^ that a user wishes to reserve the next use 
of some material c»irrently circulating. 
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HOLDINGS — The books^ nerloHIcals^ anH other "laterlel In the 
oossesslon of a library; a record which Is ° 

an Indefinitely continuing publication^ l.e. holding 
record; a computer listing of the copies^ volumes*^ parts*^ 
etc. of a bibliographic Items held by a library, . 



IMPRINT— 1. The place^ publisher and/or printer of a book 
(If known and date of publication of a bnof. 2. The 
statement ?lvlnf^ such Information In a bibliographical 
description of a printed work. 3. A hoo»' or other 
publication that has been printed. 



IMPRINT DATF— The year of publication or printing. 

INDEX— An appendix to a file* which contains a list o^ tbe 
values for one of the data elements*. This list Is order#>d 
In some manner and enables a user to directly access 
rAcords* In the file which have a particular value for tb^ 
data element. Dne file may have more than one Index. 



INFORMATION OUESTION— Any question asked of a roference 
librarian that can be answered Immediately without 
consulting; a reference tool. This definition^ of 
depends upon the question asked and the reference librarian to 
whom It Is asked. As opposed to reference questions*. 



INPUT— The transmission of Information from a terminal* or 
some other device to the comnuter. 



INTERACTIVE RETRl FVAL— Tbe user enters his search request* 
Into the computer from a terminal* and receives a prompt* 
Indicating that query* has been processed. Response time* 
i^enerally Is less than a minute. The user then revises tbe 
retrieval request^ enters a new request^ or requests that 
the data located by the search be output*. 



INTERLIBRARY LOAN— 1. A cooperative arrangement among 
libraries by which one library may borrov/ material from 
another library. 2. The loan of library material by one 
library to another library. 

JOB— A specified group of tasks prescribed as a unit 
of work for a computer. 

JOINT AUTHOR— A person who collaborates with one or more 
associates to produce a work In which the contribution o 
each Is not separable from that of the others. 

KEYWORD INDEX— An Index* constructed for a data element* 
that contains values descriptive of the contents of a 
document. For Instance# a keyword index might be 
constructed for the data element "subject" of a 
bibliographic file. 
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LC-0--The mark on an 'JPAC* notice Indicating that no 
Library of Congress cataloir copy was found In pre-order 
search for material In scope of NPAC, 

Lc-O-X— The mark on an MPAC* notice Indicating that no 
Library of Congress catalog copy was found for book-In-hand 
search for material In scone of NPAC*. 

« 

LETTFRIMfi— 1. In binding, the process of marking a cover or 
spine v/Itb title or title or other distinguishing 
characters, and. In a loos'® sense, with the accomnany In«»^ 
ornamentation, 2, The result of this process, 

LIBRARY OF CONfiRFSS CLASSIC fCATIOr!— A system o^ 
classification for books leveloped by the Library of 
Congress for Its collections. It has a notation of letters 
and figures that allows for alphabetic and/or decimal 
^'xnanslon, 

LOO OM or OFF— To become connected to or disconnected from 
the computer by means of a standard procedure. Logging onto 
the computer might entail providing one's name and 
oassvjor'^*, 

LOGICAL EXPRESSION— See compound search*, 

LOST BOOK— The record keeping designation for books 
physically lost and for material not returned 60 days after 
over'^ue notices are sent, 

MACHINE-READABLE— Data which can be read by a H«vlce 
attached to a computer, e,g,, punched cards or ma«^netlc 
tape*, 

MAGNETIC DISK — A metal plate on which data can be recorded 
In tracks analogous to those on a phonographic recor'^. The 
recording Is done magnetically rather than by Imnresslon In 
the surface. The tracks have ad'^resses and may he directly 
?»rcessed, 

»*AGMFTIC TAPE— Tape similar to the tape used In ordinary 
tape recorders. Recording on and retrieval from magnetic 
tape Is sequential*, 

MAIN ENTRY — 1, The prinicipal record usually the author 
entry*, of a bibliographical entity, presented In the form 
by which the entity Is to he uniformly Identified and cited, 
Thu main entry normally Includes the tracing* of all other 
headings* under which the record Is to he represented In th» 
catalog, 2, The heading under v/hich such a record Is 
represented In the catalog*, 

MARC— MAchIne-Readahle Cataloging, A service of the Library 
of Congress providing catalog data In machine readable form. 
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This Information Is available on magnetic tape to 
subscribing libraries. 

MEMORIAL FUND — A fund of money creat**'! by donations for the 
purchase of books In memory of specified Individuals, 

moof — A state o^ operation. For Instance^ two computer mo-*As 
of operation are batch* mode and on-line* modo, 

M0N0RRAPH--1, A systematic and complete treatise on a 
particular subject^ usually detailed In treatment but not 
extensive In scope. It need not be bihl Io*^raphIcal ly 
Independant, 2, A work/ collection or other writing that Is 

not a serial*. 

MONOnRAPHIC SERIES— See Series*. 

MOUNT — To connect a disk pack* or magnetic tape* to the 
computer system, 

MULTIPLE ACCESS FILE— A manual or automated file* In 
which a particular record* may be located If one of 
several data elements* Is known. This Is accomplished 
by creating several Indexes* to the file. For Instance^ 
a multiple access vendor file might typically enable a 
user to search by vendor name/ vendor number/ vendor 
purchase order number date of purchase or similar data 
elements. 

NATIONAL P.I BLIOORAPMY — A list of works published In a 
country; ot. In an extended sense/ of works about a country/ 
by natives of a country/ living In that country or 
elsewhere/ or written In the language of a country. 

NATIONAL UNION CATALOG — Several sets of reference volumes 
containing catalog entries for titles cataloged by the 
Library of Congress or by other cooperating libraries which 
have agreed to submit catalog entries to the catalog, 

mpaC THE NATIONAL ^ROCRAM FO*? ACOUISITIONS ANO CATALOG I MO, 

The program In which participating libraries notify the 
Library of Congress that they are ordering or have received 
a book for which Library of Congress cataloging Information 
Is not currently available. The Library of Congress will 
then notify the participating library of Its Intent to 
catalog or not to catalog this Item. The program Is United 
to acquisitions from certain countries of publication with 
certain Imprint dates. Libraries participating In the NPAC 
program receive a full depository set of all cards produced 
by the LC Card Division, Also called Title 11-C and Shared 
Cataloging, 

NSA FILE--A machine-readable* high energy physics file 
produced and distributed by Nuclear Science Abstracts. 
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Msy-'^JEW SERIAL TITLES. A serial* publication v/itH nont»ily 
and nuart<?rly Issiias an"! a cunulativa annual voliin** vf'^lcb 
provides information about new serial titles a'H«d to 
American libraries. 

MUC — See National Union Catalot^*. 

*!YPL — Uew York Public Library. 

OFF-LINE--Mot In direct contact with the computer. 

OM-A.PPROVAL--A program whereby material is received from 
vendors on an "on-apnroval " basis. \f, after review^ t^» 
material is not selected for purchase^ it is returned to t*^« 
vendor. 

ON-LINE— In direct contact with the computer. 

ON-LINE SYSTEM — A system able to service more than one user 
simultaneously. The users f^enerally communicate with the 
system through terminals v/hicb are located some distance 
from the computer. 

OPEN ENTRY--A catalog entry* which provides Eor the addition 
of information concerning a work wh?b is still in the 
process of beinp: published^ or about which comolete 
information is lackine. 

OPEN SET — An incomplete set* for which the library exnects 
to receive an indefinite number of volumes. As onposed to a 
Terminal Set*. 

OROFR n|VISION--The administrative unit that has charge of 
acpuirinK books and other material by purchase and of^ 
keeping the necessary in process records of these additions. 

OUT OF PRINT — Not obtainable throui^h the re«>:ular market^ 
since the publisher's stock is exhausted. 

OUTPUT— The transmission of information from th® computer to 
a device where the information may he examined and/or 
removed. The form of the output may be readablo by humans 
or by machines. Examples of the former are tyoewritten or 
printed pa^^es; examples of the latter are punched cards or 
magnetic tapes*. In the case of CRT* displays^ tho ima«Te on 
the screen may be photot^raohed In ord«r to remove It from 
the device. 

OUTPUT REOIIEST--A request by the user to have certain 
information presented to him. The information is taken from 
the records* located by the system in response to his search 
request*. 



nVERDUES — The recorl keeplnf^ designation applied 
process of notlnrr "/hen some circulating material 
returned after the diK* date of Its load period. 
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OAMPMLET RINPrin— 1. RIndIn/; In which the sheets are 
stapled. The tern annlles both to pamphlets and to 
na^^azlnes, 2, The manner In which pamnhlets and mai^az^nes 
are hound as they com** from the publisher; usually stapled, 
3. A form of repair* In which material Is stapled Into a 
stiff cover. 

PART--One of the subordinate portions Into which a volume** 
has been divided by the publisher. It usually has a special 
tltle*^ half tltle^ or cover tltle^ and may have separate or 
continuous pai^lnatlon^ foliation^ or rop-lst^r^ but It Is 
Included under the collective title pa^e or cover tltl^ o^ 
the volume which Is Intended to contain It. It Is 
distinguished from a fascicle* by beln^ a unit rather that a 
temporary division of a unit. 

f’ARTITIOM — A division of computer memory or some storage 
medium soace Into t*7o or more non-over 1 apn I ne setrmonts. 

PASSWDRn--A set of characters which Is entered by a user to 
demonstrate that he Is authorized to access or alter 
information In a file*, 

PFRIOPICAL — A serial* publication appearing or IntendAd to 
appear Indefinitely at re<^ular or stated Intervals^ usually 
more freouently than annual ly^ each Issue of v/hich normally 
contains separate articles^ stories^ or other writings. 
*!ev7spaners disseminating: flieneral news^ and the proceedIn<rS/ 
papers^ or other publications of corporate bodies^ prlmarllv 
related to their meetlnp;s are not Included In this term, 

PERIOPICAL PEPARTMENT— 1. The part of a library where 
current Issues of periodicals* and other serials* are kept 
for readln/;. 2. The administrative unit In cbar.^re oE 
handling: periodicals^ whl“h may Incl'tvde orderIn»^ recelvln<»‘^ 
preparation for blndlnp;/ circulation^ etc. 

'’LATINS — The process of preparln/^ and pastln«^ bookplates In 
books. 



PRFPRIMT--An Impression printed In advance of ret^ular 
nubllcatlon^ as of a periodical* article^ part of a book^ 
or paper presented to a conference, 

PRINCIPAL FILE— The file* contain. n» the records* to be 
searched as well as the Indexes^ dictionaries^ and thesauri 
associated with the ^Ile. 

PRINTER--A device which can print up to 133 characters per 
line as lines are transmitted from a computer. Lines are 
printed at the rate of 50n to 1000 lines per minute. 

PRIVATE FILE — A file* which may only be accessed by persons 
deslf^nated by the file manager*. 

PROCESS SLIP — A card or sllp^ sometimes a printed form^ 
which accompanies a book throiir^h the Catalog Department*/ 
acqiilrlnfT on Its way all the Information and directions 
necessary for catalof^Inp’ ^ully. Also called Catalog SlIP/ 
Cataloger's SlIP/ Catalofflne Process Sllp/ Copy SlIP/ Work 
Slip. 



PROfiPT-“An output*/ p;enerally very short/ to a terminal* 
which Indicates that the system Is ready to accept the n«xt 
request from the user. 

PURL 1C FILE — A file* which may he accessed hy anyone who has 
a terminal available and Is authorized to use the system. 

"URLISHFRS V/FFKLEY--A serial* with a weekly llstlni^ of 
recent American trade publications. It Is the book trade 
journal for the United States, 

PUBLISUFR*S SFRIES--A series of bookS/ not necessarily 
related In subject or treatment/ Issued by a publisher In 
uniform style and usually with a common series title/ as 
Cambrld<^e Edition/ F.veryman*s Library. Also called Trade 
Series and Reprint Series. 

PW — See Publishers Weekly*. 

lUERY — A request for Information from the system. One type 
of query Is a search request*. 

nijPUF — A v/altln<^ line made up o^ requests to be processed by 
the system. 



RECALL-The record keeplmr deslrnatlon used to request the 
return of library material which another user has requested 
or when It Is needed for reserve. 

REC0RD--A p;roup of data elements* that are stored tocether 
because they share some common relationship. For example/ 
In a library card catalog there Is at least one record 
(card) ■^or each hook. 



RP.COVPRY — Thfi oroceHurp that nust h^ followed to transform a 
backup file* and an historical file* Into a principal fll'»* 
which Is Identical In content to a principal file that has 
been dama«^ed. 

RHFERftMCl: cnLLFCTlOM — A collection of hooks and other 
naterlal In a library^ useful for supolylnt^ Infornatlon^ 
kept tof^ether for convenience and generally not allowed to 
cl rculate. 

RFFFRFNCE PFPARTMFNT— 1 . The part of a library In whlc^ Its 
reference collection Is kept for consultation, 2, The 
administrative unit In charge oF the reference work o"*^ a 
library. 

RFFFRFMCF OUFSTlOf! — Any question requiring that a Ref®r»nce 
Librarian consult a reference tool. As opposed to 
Information question*. 

REMFWAL — Recharging of books to the same horrnv»<»r at 
expiration of the previous loan period, 

Pfpajr— T he partial rehabilitation of a work or damaged 
hook^ the amount oF work done being less than tha minimum 
Involved In rebinding. Includes such operations as 
restoring cover and reinforcing at joints. 

RFPnn.T RFNFPATnf’--A collection of computer programs used to 
create Intricate output* formats*. 

REPRIMT— A new orlntlng^ without material alteration^ from 
new or original type or plates^ as distinguished 'rom copies 
made hy typing or reproductions made by a mechanical or a 
ohotomechanlcal process. A textual reprint Is one whose 
text follov/s exactly that of a particular edition. 

RESEARCH LIBRARY — A library provided with specialize^ 
material/ v/here exhaustive Investigation can be carried on^ 
Tri a particular field/ as In a technological library/ or In 
several fleldS/ as In a university library emphasizing 
graduate level research. 

RESERVF ROOKS — A designation applied to a collection oF 
material speclFled by the Instructor of an academic course 
to he placed on limited circulation. 

RESERVE riPCULATIOr!--Clrculatlon of a collection of reserve- 
books limited to a specified period of time; usually 8/ 
24/ or 72 hours. 

RESERVE PROCFSSIMO — The process of searching/ orderlne^ 
charging/ creating course and author catalogs* or lists and 
shelf lists* and special shelving of books for reserve 
cl rcul at Ion* , 



RFSPDMSF TIMF--T’"n rilnnsed tine? between sub'~ii tt ' n<^ ^ renunrt 
to tho syston and r^coivin^: thp results, ’/it*^ an on-lin^ 
system tb® response tin? is the period between typin'^ the 
last character t^« renuest an^’ receivin': the next pro-^ipte 
nt the terminal 

RFTR I ^V/'- L--The process of loratinr an ’ examinin'- i n^or'"’at I "-o 
in a f i 1 . 



RETRIFVAI. n.FPM^ST-- '' request to locate an'* oi-osent 
information which is in a file*. A retrieval ronu'^st has 
two partS/ a searc*'* r'^nuest* and an output recuost*. 

nir\/|c;t:n--.A catalo'’*=r '-'’'o checks and corrects wori: in 

nrocesS/ such as t^e assi'^nnent of classification niimhers* 
and preparation of catalo- entries*. Mso, a catalo'-er or 
senior assistant who revises *^iline in tho main catalog. 



cp j I VO d i ssef^ii na t ! on o*^ i n*^orma t i on . ' system in 

which the outnut* accumulated hy standing search renu^sts* 
is perio-lical 1 y distri'Mited to tho requestors. 



3j:/\RpM--The process of locating in a file* in*^ormat?on ^',»hir 
meets the criteria* specified in a request. 

SFAP.CH PROrFHI'^F — The plm of search used in a particular 
library or class of libraries^ especially for certain tvo^s 
or categories of information searches. 
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3 r/ypqn P.rnUFST — The specification of the criteria* which 
describe the record that a user wishes to s®e. 



"SFF ALSO" RFFFR'^bfF — A direction in a catalnc* from a torn 
or name under v/hich entries* are 1 isted to another tern or 
name under which additional or allied information may hn 
*^ound . 



•i3Pf:u pffFRFMCF — A direction in a catalor* from a t®rm or 
name under which no entries* are liste-* to a t'^rm or nam^ 
und^r •w»-ich entries ar« listed. Other terms us«d are: "Po- ' 
Oross e^f^rence^ "See" Suh|act Reference^ "See" Car'» an-* 

"<;r»e" Reference 

c^cp^jFMj I /\ I FILF--'' file* v/hich is ord-^red in a s?nclo 
sequence. In ord<^r to access any recor-^ in it, all 
nrecedinc recor'*s must be passed over. 

SFRI/"L — A publication Issued ;n success iv'' parts h«arip^ 
numerical or ch mnol o<r i ca 1 des i '^nat I ons and intended to 
continue Indefinitely. Serials include ner i O'' * ca 1 s*, 
newspapers, annuals (reports, yearbooks, ^ etc .) , the 
iournals, memoirs, nreceedines, t ransact ?ens , etc., o*^ 
societies, and numbered monoeraphlc series*. 
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SFRIAL CI^FCK-IN— ThA process of record keep?n«t In wH?r> 
r^c^ipt of serials* Is record**'^, 

^»FRIAL MnLni-!RS--A list of serials* held In a collection 
IncliHIn* vol umn*^an'^ part*/ and date InFormat ion, 

RFCOnn — A recor'^ of the serial hpldlnj^s* of a 
I i hr ary . 

«:ro|/\L<; nrpAnjMrtij — xhe a^nin? St rat ? ve unit In char'^e of 
’^an'^llne serials*/ ’■/♦'Ich nay Include orderln;^/ checkln®^/ 
clainln;^/ catal o*l nc*/ preparation for hlndlnr/ etc. 

SFRirS — 1. A nunhor of separate works issued In successions 
end related to one another hy t.he fact that each Sears a 
con«ct'V« title «^enerally apoearine at the head of the 
title paee/ on the half title/ or on the cover/ nor**»ally 
issued Sy the sane publisher In a uniform style/ frequently^ 
in a numerical sequence. Often termed "monographic s**ries/’* 
"mono<rraph serleS/'* 2. Each of two or more volumes of 
''ssays/ l'»ctur*'S/ articles/ or other writines/ similar In 
character and Issued In sequence. 3. A separately nunhAre^ 
sequence of volumes within a series or serial*. 

SET — A series* associated hy common authorship or 
oiihl Icatlon. Specifically/ a collection of hooks forming a 
•inlt/ as the works of one author* Issued In unicorn styl**^ a 
file of periodicals*/ related works on a particular siih|oqt 
or unrelated hooks printed uniformly and Intended to be sol 
as a croup; aS/ a set of Dickens; a set of works on 
soc i ol ocy. 



suflF list — A record of tho hooks In a library arranged in 
call number* order/ nominally In the order In i/hlch the 
hooks stand on the shelves/ hence the name, 

*:ij/«oFn CATAL0O|un — See MPAC*. 

SIMPLE REOUfST — A search request* consisting of the nam« 
one data element* and a value for the element. For nxamnle/ 
LOCATF AUTHOR t'AP^ISO*'. 

FriOLF AOPESS FILE — A manual or automated file* such 
IS a Purchase order file In which the only rapid access 
to a specific r#*cord* Is hy searching the data element* 

(e. c.nurchase order number) which determines the fill? 
sequence*. If a vendors name Is known hut not the 
pur'*hase order numher/ the purchase order could not he 
found vflthout a record-hy-r*»cord search from the 
hecinninc to th<» end of the file, 

Sl.--See Shelf List*. 
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SOFTV/ARI:--The conputer pro'^rans processed hy computer 
har^v/are*. 

f^PACF ALLn''ATIO^» — S«e storafl»e allocation*. 

?^PI ^'E--That part of tHe cover or hln'ilnp. which conceals t^« 
seweH or hound edee of a hook^ usually hearing t^'e tltle^ 
and fr^'quently th#* author. 

Si^IRFS— TH a 5?tanforH Physics (or Public) Information 
PHtrleval System, Acronym for the Information storage 
and retrieval project. 

STAHnifiR OPnfR--A purchase order for a serl#»s* or tarninal 
set* '-•'herehy the library automatically receives each new 
volume or title as It Is oijhllshed. 

STAND I MR SEARRH R‘^OjjPST--A semi -permanent search reoiiest* 
that Is used to retrieve* and output* documents meetln*t the 
search criteria* as the documents are added to a principal 
file*. 

STORARP ALLOCATION — Reservation of a portion of computer 
nomory or magnetic disk* for certain classes of Information. 

SUBJECT CATALOC I phase of the process of catalo«»lne* 
which concerns itself with the subject matter of hooks^ 
hence/ Includes classification and the determination of 
subject headinirs*. 

SUBJECT ENTRY— An entry* In a catalo^r* or a blhi|o«:raDhy 
under a heading* that Indicates the subject. 

SUBJECT MEAPI NR--Soe Subject Entry*. 

SUBJECT IND^x — See keyword Index*. 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES— An administrative unit headed 
by ^avld C. VIehAr encompass I n*^ all libraries at Stanford 
University with the exception of the Coordinate LIhrarlAs*. 
See Appendix D for a complete list of the libraries at 

Stanford, 



SUL — Sac Stanford University Libraries*. 

SYSTEM FAILURE--An unanticipated malfunction of some part of 
the system. An occasional side-effect of system failures Is 
dAstnictlon of or damai^e to the contents of files*. 

SYSTEI’ PRORRAMMER--One of the people responsible for the 
design/ development/ and maintenance of the system. 

TEPMIUA.L--A point in the system at which data can either h® 
entered or output. For Instance/ typewriters and CPT* 
^ev?ces nay he terminals In an on-line computer system. 
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SFT— A s^t* with a minSor vol*in«s^ 

a ll*^rnry n"‘v not yet possess. As op'^es«'* t'^ a 



-rcXT-*"r ! T I r^'^rrenee t'*?'tual Hate ^or 
innut or output^ t*^at is^ to -^^iPte^ ?nsort, 
reposition 'iata^ sy-n»>r>ls/ or rHaracters. 



-iTic — 1 In tHe ^roa'^ sens^^ the nano a •»'^r»'^ incliHin- 
any altarnativ» titin, snStitln, or of’-r 2”"':'^*'’;!. 
Hpsrriotivo nattnr nr“C»''in”: the author*, .. itio , . 

inoHnt* stat-nent on tho title pa*p. 2. In th» narro-^ 

<;enso t^e nane of a \iork, exclifsivo of any alternative 
title^ subtitle^ or ot*’er associated Hn^cr iotive natter on 
tit^e pa'i. 3. In countin-^ library naterial nn. unione 
- 7 ork! irrespective of t*'- minher of volir^es* anVor con,«s 
of that v;orh. 

titif FUTPY--The record of a work in a catalo«»^ ^ 
hlsi lo^ranhy ,m<1or tha title*, -neraily hp^innin* " 

first v/ord v/hich is not an article. In a carH catalo<r 
title entry* nay he a naln entry* or an a-^^’e <»ntry*, 

TITIF |I--Tltle 1 1 O"^ the Hlf^hor Fducatlon Act of 1RB5, 

<ie^fs ’'PAC*. 

TITLP M CARHS — The catalo*" car^s received Ll^rarv 

of Fonj^ress ‘^y libraries part Id pat ln» In the ^ * nro-r -o. 

TITLF II F!L»^— A file of Title II cards*. 

TOPIC l?!nFX--5^ee key/ord in lex*. 

tracI‘<!C — 1. In the broad sense^ any record of 
references that b^ve Senn nade in connect i on «/i t^ ^ 
ratalo^’-inr* of a particular -/ork or nublication^ or with 
.Stahl Ishine* a particular hoadine*. In t*;- 
til record on the naln entry* of the 

under \/blch the publication Is represented m tbe catalo . 

TR<'M 5 ;aCT 10 »’S — Addi tlons^ deletions and nodi ^l cat Ions of 
infornatlon In a file*. 

IJLS--See Union List of Serials*. 

nppATF To add^ delete or modify Infornatlon In a file*. 

iirnOM CATALOc — 1. An author or a suhject catalog* of al 1 the 
books or a selection of hooks^ In a eroMp of libraries^ 
covering books In all fleHs, or United by subject^or type 
of naterlal; generally established hy cooperative e rt. 

'> ^ central catalo*'. 



UNION LI?T OP /'LS--A catalo't*^ In al iral aut^nr r.r 

titl*? arran<^#*n<?nt/ o'»rio'l?r.als* to fotio'* in t^n Unlt'^'- 
**>tat«s anH ''^inaHa. ^Iv»s catalo-^ H«scr I nt I of tltl'^ 

and nan<?s of li^rar‘OS w*'?r‘' t^o n^r « i ca 1 . 

ir'iT n/M?n--.A Srjsic catalog rar'^*^ in ^oro o'* a nain 

ontry*^ whic*^ wHr»n 'i'jol i cato^ nay So us'’ ^ as a ''‘as« for all 
otSpr ontrios* for tSat wor'- in t^o catalo-- t*^o 
a'l'ilti'^n of tSo anoronriato Soa^in«rs*. 

Mf;rR SFRVICfiS — /se activities an'* 'fivision of the liSrary 
v/hich ^iroctly sorvo tho puSliC/ i.o., c i roil at ion* an I 
roforonce . 



VOLUMF — 1. In thp SiSl io'^rapSical sonse^ a Sooh 
ii St inru i shoH fron othor boohs or fron ot'^ep naior visions 
of tho sano v/nrk by havin?^ its ov/n inrliisivo t'tl® na^o^ 
bal^ titlO/ cover titlo^ or portfolio titlo^ an'* usnally 
i n'innon'lon t naaination^ foliation^ or resistor. This najor 
S 1 SI 1 n<^ranS i cal unit nay havo Sepn "*05 i r'nate'* "nart" by ts« 
oublisher^ or it nay include various title oa^es or 
oa»inations. 2. In the naterial sense^ all that is 
contained in one bin'*in»^ or portfolio^ etc./ •■'^-‘t''er it 
as originally issued or as Sound after issue, Ts« volu'“'" as 
a naterial unit nay not co?nci'*e wits t*'e v/olune as a 
SiSl ioq:ranhical unit, ’’/hen a physical unit desi'^pet"'* 
"part*" Sy tSe puSlisher is too laree or too extensiv'' to S« 
Sound v/i tS one or nore othprS/ it Is calle^ a volun" »n 
collation/ Sut in contents an'* notes th® piii^l i sher * s 
-*es i '’•nat i on is follo'»ed, 3, Por library statistical 
niirnoseS/ any printed/ tynewr i tten/ nineo^'rapbo-*^ or 
processed “'orlc/ Sound or unSoimd^ i/bich hros b^^n catalo"^ ' 
and *^ully prenare * for use. In connect i'^o v/itb 
circulation*/ thp tern volu»oe aonlies to a panobi«t or a 
Per i O'*! cal* as well as to a book. 

’'A-MT LIST — 1. A file recordin'*’ hooks an'* otb«r -vaterial 
»bicb are to Se purchased when ^un'*s are availaSle^ nri'“ec; 
have Seen reduced^ or piiSll cat ions are availaSle. Also 
known as ’laitinir List/ Want File/ PossiSle PiircSase File^ 
nosi'*«rata. 2. A list of Soohs or other naterial that a 
liSrary wisSos to acmiire Sy exebance*. 

‘t'fl^!*TPD SEAHCM RFOMEST--A forn of conooun'* search reonest* 
The sinnle search requests* makine un the v»eirrht''d search 
request are ass?e:ned scores. The search criteria* are 
satisfied when the scores for the satisfie'* si^'nic s^arr*' 
requests equal or exceed the score assirned to th<» woitrSfe^ 
search request. 

v/YL*’!'R--An on-line systen* provided hy thp Stan^or ’ 
''onoutation Center for the nani pul at Ion of *^iles containin'^ 
alpbanunerical * information. 
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PRELIMINARY ANALYSIS PHASE METHODOLOGY 

There are five major sequential tasks In the Preliminary 
Analysis Phase of System Development. These tasks are: 

1. DETERMINATION OF THE GENERAL OPERATING REQUIREMENTS of 
the organization. These requirements are stated as 
objectives to be met, products to be produced, and services 
to be provided. 

2. STUDY AND DOCUMENTATION OF CURRENT OPERATIONS. This 
task, called fact finding. Involves Interviews with all 
levels of operating personnel and results In the compilation 
of organizational, procedural, and statistical information. 
This Information Is used as a basis for determining the 
detailed operating requirements of the organization and for 
performing detailed analysis. 

3. STATEMENT OF LIMITATIONS. From the analysis of current 
operations In relation to requirements a statement of 
limitations Is derived. There are several kinds of 

1 Iml tat Ions. 

a. Requirements are met but not at the level of efficiency 
or service desired. 

b. Requirements are not met at all. 

c. Requirements are not met adequately with the system. 

The objective here Is to Identify those areas which could 
benefit from computer support and manual improvement. The 
purpose of library system development is to produce tools to 
eliminate limitations or re'duce their effect. 

4. LONG RANGE SYSTEM SCOPE. Areas of critical need are 
determined by establishing priorities among limitations. A 
Long Range System Scope Is created by looking at the total 
need against the constraints of time and cost. This scope 
communicates what needs to be done in system development and 
what needs to be researched. The objective of the scope is 
to state what Is Included In a system designed to deal with 
existing limitations. 

5. FIRST IMPLEMENTATION SCOPE. It Is not possible or 
desirable to deal with all areas of need or to develop all 
aspects of a system before Implementing a part of the 
system. Aside from the constraints of time and money much 
of the design In the long term results from continued 
research and from statistical Information that only computer 




manipulation can generate* It' Is important In a first 
Implementation to strive for an optimal Integration of 
computer and manual resources so that the areas in most need 
of computer help are aided and means for further research 
are provided* 

In order that these five tasks are executed efficiently 
certain standards are Imposed which reflect the methodology. 
Because of voluminous data collected In fact finding, 
standards were set for the recording of Information. 

Basically, these standards are: 

1. The use of standard symbols for the representation of 
processes in flow chart form. 

2. The use of common forms for the representation of 
statistical data. 

3. The use of special formats for the narrative 
description of files, documents, and processes. 

The application of these standards can be seen by looking at 
Appendix C, DOCUMENTATION OF THE CURRENT LIBRARY SYSTEM. 

The analysis of the current system In relation to 
requirements Is summarized as follows. First, individual 
processes are evaluated and limitations are identified. For 
example, 

1. Inefficiencies In the manual system due^ to constraints 
such as: 

a. Single access files 

b. Proliferation of files 

c. Need for control Information (e.g. activity reports) 

d. Need for Improved forms quality and standardization 

2. Frequently performed activities as candidates for 
computer support or manual Improvement. 

3. High cost areas If the cost can decrease based on 
computer support* 

4. Bottlenecks in the processing flow. 

Next the entire system Is evaluated and the following are 
Identified. 

1. Duplication of effort (Processing and Files) 

2. Inefficient work flow 




3. Mnnecessary nrocessln? 

4. Inadequate Information for decision making 

5. T^e need for Increased service or additional services 

Tfe Ion? term scope Is an overall approach for deal In? with 
the limitations which hav*» been Identified, The plan for th 
first Implementation scope Is a choice which yields the 
hl.?hest return on Investment and the best possible reduction 
of limitations In the short term. 
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Documentation of the Current Library System 
(Sample pages only) 




INTRODUCTION TO APPENDIX C (EXCERPTS) 



Following are samples of five different forms used In 
the current system analysis included as Appendix C of the 
scope document: 



1. Sample Plow Chart 
(Music Cataloging) 

2. Sample Process Description Form 
(Music Cataloging) 

3. Sample File Description Form 
(Shelf List-Music) 

4. Sample Document Description Form 
(Card Set) 

5. Sample User Services Survey Form 
(Math-Stat Library) 

The full Appendix C is six volumes of analysis data: 

Volume I Acquisition Department 

Flowcharts 

Volume 1 1 . . • .Acqui si t ion Backup 
Volume 1 1 1 ... Catalog Flowcharts 
Volume I V. .. .Catalog Backup 

Volume V Government Documents 

Volume VI.... User Services 



This documentation updates the 1967 System Study. It 
will be used as a basis for further study in the Detailed 
Analysis phase. 

The backup volumes contain data on files, processes and forms. 
The flowchart volumes also contain data on personnel 
expenditures and organization. 

Files, forms and processes each have a unique number which 
is shown on the sample analysis forms. Certain sections of 
the forms (e.g. File Usage Characteristics of the file 
description form) will be completed during the Detailed 
Analysis Phase. Sets of this documentation are maintained 
in the respective departments and updated as changes occur. 

It is anticipated that this material will be used for con- 
tinuous training and orientation of new personnel and in 
the analysis of procedures. 



CATALOG DEPARTMENT 

Music 

Cataloging 



Page 2 of 3 
January 16, 1970 
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CATALOG DEPARTMENT 

Music 

Cataloging 



Page 3 of 3 
January lA, 1970 
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Stanford Univcraily Libraries 
Autorr.ation Division 



n.l3 



PROCESS DESCRIPTION FORM 



1, Process narsc: Music Cataloging 

2. Inputs: Books 

Order Slip (D1.16) 



3. Outputs: Instruction Slip (D1.23) 

Catalog Copy (D1.2) 

End Processing Slip 

4. Files used; AACR Rules (Fl.l) 

Music Catalog (FI. 33) 

L.C. Printed Catalog (Fl.12) 
Union List of Serials (FI. 32) 
New Serial Titles (FI. 32) 

^ J..C. Suhject Headings (Fl.13) 

5. PersonneT: 

2.0 Professional 

1.0 Library Assistants 



Books 

Library Notification Slip 

L.C. Subject Catalog (Music) (FI. 10) 
L.C. Class Schedules (FI. 11) 
Cutter-Sanborn Tables (FI. 7) 

Music Shelf List (Fl.26) 



b. Description: 

Music Cataloging is done in the Music Library by Catalog 
Deportment personnel on permanent assignment to the Music Library. • 

In 1968/69, 2721 new titles were cataloged and 13,067 cards 
were filed in the Music Catalog and Shelf List (including the 
archive of recorded sound). 



AD-1 (12/69) 



Analyst bAM 
Date 1/10/70 
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v:^. ?. Shelf List (Music) o 
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Mujic Library 
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•?-' 1 C ' 

* *A»V ^ V.aa^*AV«^ 



• VV.^ A A^*\ A ^ 

Call Number 



b. File Size: Xo. of Records: Av. 



Present size 18,7200 






:.-e 2,232/> r. 



c. File Content: Record description: Catalog Cards 



Record size: Av. Xo. of C'nnr 



«<•« JV • 



Record Retention Period Indefinite unless title 

cancelled or transferred. 
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DOCUMENT NUmAB^ 



D1.2 



DOCUMENT DESCRIPTION FORM 

2. DOCUMENT NAME: Card Set 

3. DOCUMENT NUMBER: 

4. NARRATIVE DESCRIPTION: 

Consists of the main entry card and all added entries, subiect entries, 
shelf list cards and other miscellaneous cards as traced on the main entry- 
card. Also includes any cross reference cards made to headings within 

5. cataloged. 



a) Created by b) Volumes 



Department / Function j Process 


Average 


Peak 


Frequency 


Peak Period 


Catalog 

Department - Cataloging 


748,018/] 


r. 


Daily 


None 1 










1 










i 

! 

1 



m Single - Each card is separate. 
□ Original of Multi part document 
a Carbon of Multi part document 



No. oi copies j 


1 


Part No. 
of 


Oripjinal Document Name- 





6. DOCUMENT USE: 



a) Processed by b) Disposition 



Department ^Function ^Process | 


1 Disposition (filed in, sent to, etc.) 


Catalog Department 


Sent for filing in Stanford files, 
to the Library of Congress and other 




locations. Sent for refiling into 
Stanford files as a result of added 




catalog maintenance operations. 
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Analyst RCP 
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0 acordo impossivel. 

Prado, Antonio Lazaro dc Almeida* 
PAVESE, CESARE, 1908-1950. 

Prado. Antonio Lazaro dc Almeid^ 



A jitioida. Prado. Antonio Lazaro dc 
see 

Prado, Antonio Lazaro dc Almeida. 
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STANFORD UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES AUTOMATION DEPARTMENT 

USER SERVICES SURVEY 
JANUARY, 1970 

A. General Infornnrion 

1. Service point: Math - Stat Library 

2. Number of volumes in collection: 

3. Number of full time positions: ^ 



B. General Circulation Information 

1. Number of charges 68/69; 15,841 

2. Distribution of charges; 

a. morning: 

b. afternoon: 30 

c. evening: 

d. maximum/hour: 

3. Number of overdues 68/69: 5/ day 

4. Number of holds/recalls 68/69: 25/day 

5. Number of bills for lost/not returned books 68/69: 4/quarter 

6. Number of delinquent bills 68/69: 



C. Reserve Circula* ion Information 

1. Number of volumes placed on reserve 68/69: 260/quarter 

2. Number of reserve charges 68/69: ^>320 

3. Distribution of charges: 

a. morning: 12 

b. afternoon: _10 

c. evening: 6 




d 



maximum/hour: 8 



USER SERVICES SURVEY 
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D. E i 1 c‘ [iifom.il Lon 
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2. Dynamic files: 
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USER SERVICES SURVEY 



E. Pcrsonno I Info mat ion 

1. Number of positions in full time equivalents: 

2. Personnel Distribution: 
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THE LIBRARIES OF STAMFORD UNIVERSITY 



STANFORD UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 
RIBLIOORAPHIO 0«>ERAT|0MS 
Acquisitions Department 

Binding and PJnisMn<^ Division 
Exchan??e Division 
Gift Division 
Order Division 
Serial Records Division 
Catalog Department 

Catalog Production and Maintenance 
Meyer and Overseas Division 
Monograph Division 
Serial Division 
Special Collections Division 
Special Materials Division 
CENTRAL SERVICES 

Circulation Department 
Financial Office 
General Reference Department 
Current Periodicals Service 
Reference Desk 
Asian Languages Library 
Briggs Library 
Classics Library 
Commiini cat ions Library 
Graduate Program in the Humanities 
Memorial Church Library 
Modern European Languages Library 
Tanner Philosophy Library 
West Political Science Library 
Government Document Department 
Federal Documents 
Foreign Documents 
International Documents 
State Documents 
U.S, Classification 
Microtext and Nevfspapers 
Special Collections Department 
Institute American History 
Jones Library 
University Archives 

UNDERGRADUATE AND BRANCH LIBRARY SERVICES 
Art and Architecture Library 
Cubherley Education Library 
Main Branch 
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VIonen's P.E, Library 
Meyer Memorial Library 
Audio Division 
Audio Services 
Circulation Division 
Reference Division 
Music Library 
Music Library 
Archive of Recorded Sound 
Science Department 

Branner Geology Library 
Computer Science Library 
Dudley Herbarium Library 
Engineering Library 
Main Branch 

Electrical Engineer Ing/Sol Id State 
Engineering Economic PI anning' Library 
Guggenheim Aeronaut Ics/Radio Science 
Ryan Nuclear Technology Library 
Falconer Biology Library 
Main Branch 

Systematic Biology Library 
Math-Stat Library 
Physics Library 
Main Branch 

Hansen Microwave Lab Library 
Plasma Physics Library 
Swain Chemistry Library 
Main Branch 

Chemical Engineering Library 
Hopkins Marine Station Library 
Inter-Library Loan 
Technical Information Service 

COORDINATE LIBRARIES 

Food Research Institute Library 
Hoover Institution Library 
Jackson Library of Business 
Lane Medical Library 
Main Branch 
Anatomy Library 
Medical Microbiology Library 
Law Library 

Stanford Linear Accelerator Center Library 




APPENDIX E 
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THE STANFORD LAW LIBRARY — A POTENTIAL BALLOTS AND SPIRES 

USER 



I. Legal Information Retrieval Overview 

II. Proposal for an International Legal Studies 
Data Col 1 ect ion 

III. International Legal Studies Searching at 
Another Law Library 

IV. Library Automation and the Stanford Law Library 

V. Conclusion 



I. Legal Information Retrieval Overview 

Law is one of the fields most heavily dependent upon 
libraries. The lawyer^ judge^ legislator^ student and 
teac'f?. constantly need to determine how problems have been 
resolved in the past^ what rules have been established to 
solve new problems^ and where gaps or inconsistencies exist 
in the legal structure. 

No one lawyer can afford to maintain a library large 
enough to answer all his questions. The typical lawyer 
visits his local law library an average of twice a week. 

Many companies exist to supply lav/ libraries with indexes/ 
digests/ annotations/ and citation indexes. Law schools hire 
their professors primarily from the staffs of law reviews. 
One of the skills essential to law review work is expertise 
at legal research. 

Numerous attempts have been made to introduce 
computer-based information retrieval systems into the legal 
research field. Only one commercial system has met with any 
success. The Aspen System Corporation has established and 
every month updates keyword indexes to statutory material. 
They sell research services primarily to state legislatures. 

There are a number of characteristics which have helped 
to make the Aspen project successful: (1) legislative 
material has never been indexed on a national basiS/ (2) 
because of the terse and impersonal language of statutes 
they lend themselves to full text analysis/ (3) contacts 
were established with state legislatures before beginning 
the project/ (4) legislators historically entrust their 
research to others/ and (5) legislators need complete and 
accurate research carried out many times a monch. 

Computer services which have merely duplicated the work 
of already existing manual systems have been unable to 
compete because of the high cost of computers. Systems that 
have relied on manual indexing have been criticized because 
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the indexing was done by poorly paid/ untrained or 
incompetent indexers, fiany projects have been undertaken by 
one individual and abandoned when that individual lost 
interest. The professor who does his own research in his 
field of interest generally likes to do research and is not 
willing to entrust i t to a computer. The lawyer who only 
occasionally does research tends to forget how to use a 
computer-based system between uses. 

Before encouraging the creation of a legal information 
file the following points must be established: (a) that it 
fills a real need/ (b) that computer operations are 
economical and (c) that the data base is created and used by 
more than one person. 

For further information concerning legal research 
habits and legal information retrieval systems see "Research 
Habits of Lawyers"/ Morris L, Cohen/ Jurimetics Journal/ Vol 
9/ Mo 4/ June 1969/ pp, 183- 194 and "Legal Information 
Retrieval"/ Aviezri S, Fraenkel/ Advances in Computers/ Vol 
9/ 1968, 

II, Proposal for an International Legal Studies Data 
Col 1 ect i on 



The following is a resume of an interview with Prof, J, 
Myron Jacobstein of the Stanford Law School, Because of his 
interest in establishing a computerized data collection/ his 
comments warrant serious consideration in the Current 
System Development Process. 

1. At the present time it is extremely difficult to 
carry out comprehensive searches of periodical literature in 
the field of international legal studies, 

2. One of the reasons for the difficulty Is that there 
has been an explosive growth of literature in this field, 

Mo publishing company has done an adequate or thorough job 
of indexing and few law libraries can afford to hire 
indexers with expertise in international legal studies, 

3. The Stanford Law Library would like to hire an 
expert indexer. If the results of his work could be accessed 
by or sent to other law libraries/ then it would be easier 
to find funds to support such specialized indexing, 

4. The indexer would have a list of descriptive terms. 
He would go through new acquisitions article-by-article and 
chapter-by-chapter preparing items to be added to the 
collection. It is estimated that he would prepare between 
fifty and one hundred items per month, 

5. An item would consist of the author or authors/ 
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date, title, journal or book in wbich the article appeared^ 
and a list of descriptive terms. 

Citations to prior acticles would not be included. 

A typical item would hr assigned from fiv'* to ten 
descriptive terms. 

6. It is not anticipated that bibliographic items would 
be available in machine readable form for input from other 
lav; libraries or from govorninental agencies. 

7. It is anticipated that once an item had been entered 
into the data collection that it would not be modified. 

8. An author index and descriptive word index would be 
maintained provided that searches could be limited by date. 

9. Professor Jacobstein anticipates that most searching 
would not be done by the researcher but by the law library 
staff. The reason for this is that the librarian is more 
likely to know what to ask for and how to use the system. 

10. It vrould rarely be necessary to have rapid 
turnaround. If the researcher left his request ivi tl. the 
librarian, the librarian could carry out all searches at 
some asi>igned time ?^nd present the results to the researcher 
the next day. 

11. The actual data collection search should be 
iterative so that the librarian could interact with the 
collection, rephrasing the request when necessary, in order 
to minimize iterations involving the researcher. 

12. i.’hen searching the data collection, the library 
staff would select terms from the same thesaurus (manually 
constructed) as used by the indexer. 

13. The search language presently used by the system Is 
adeauate for legal searching. A typical search request 
•light be: INTERNATIONALIZATION AMD (CANAL OR WATERWAY) AFTER 
1965. 

lu. It v/ould be nice to permit standing search 
requests, but it is doubtful if this is economically 
feasible. 



15. Any technique, such as attaching the data 
collection to the computer only at certain times in o- ler 
to miiiimize costs, vioCild be appreciated, 

16. Since search requests ivould be exhaustive rather 
than cursory, it is expected that an average search would 
result in at least ten items retrieved. 

17. TIere is no need for automated thesauri or synonym 
dictionaries. 
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18. Professor Jacobstein does not feel that he can 
estiinate how many researchers would submit requests or how 
often they would do so. 

19. He anticipates that after a number of years^ the 
Stanford Law Library would receive search requests from the 
Pacific coast region of the United States. 



III. International Legal Studies Searching at 

Another Law Library 



The follov/ing is a resume of an interview with Thomas 
Reynolds who is in charge of services at the UC Berkeley Law 
Library. Since the University of California Lav/ School at 
Berkeley specializes in international legal studies^ it was 
felt that the library staff might be aware of the research 
habits of the law school staff in this area. 

1. The UC Berkeley Law Library is different from the 
Stanford Law Library in that the library staff does not do 
research for the professors. Consequently^ Mr. Reynolds 
could only say that he had not heard corwents about any 
difficulties in researching international law questions. 

2. When asked whether researchers at the law school 
would use the Stanford data collection proposed by Mr. 
Jacobstein^ he could only think of two professors who might. 

3. The UC Berkeley law library does not have anyone on 
its staff with special competence in the filed of international 
legal studies. 

4. V>/hen Thomas H. Martin (SPIRES/BALLOTS Project) was 
a law student at Berkeley^ he found international law to be 
the most difficult field In which to do research. The reason 
for this was not only poor indexing^ but also that the source 
materials were spread between many libraries^ each with its 
own indexing scheme. 



IV. Library Automation and the Stanford Law Library 



The following is a resume of an interview with Prof. J. 
Myron Jacobstein of the Stanford Law Library. Since the law 
library has shown an interest in using the in-process file 
of Project BALLOTS^ it was felt that the needs of the law 
library should be considered in the next version of SPIRES/ 
BALLOTS, 

1, The law library would be willing to turn over 




purchising of books to the Stanford Libraries. 

2. The law library^ when ordering a book^ would send 
whatever information they had concerning the book to some 
central office. 

3. The book would hopefully be delivered directly to 
the law library. The library v/ould then notify the central 
office that the book had arrived. 

4. Prof. Jacobstein v/ould like to be able to find out at 
any time the amount of money he had left in his purchasing 
account . 

5. Me would like to be able to discover before ordering 
a book whether or not one of the other libraries had ordered 
the book. 

6. Periodically he would like to know what books had 
been ordered and not delivered. 

7. Periodically he would like to know the amount of 
business conducted v/ith each vendor during the period and 
the performance statistics of the vendor. 

8. He v/ouid like to receive at least the Library of 
Congress card number or^ if possible, a copy of the catalog 
card for books ordered by the law library and cataloged by 
the Library of Congress. 

0. For books that are ordered but not yet cataloged by 
the Library of Congress, he v/ould like to be notified as 
soon as the Library of Congress has cataloged the book. 



V. Conclusion 



In conclusion, there have been a number of attempts to 
create legal information retrieval systems. It appears that 
the Stanford Law Library might become a user of both the 
Generalized Information Storage and Retrieval System and the 
Library Automation System. None of their needs have been 
overlooked in the SPIRES/BALLOTS scope. 
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STANFORD LINEAR ACCELERATOR CENTER PARTICIPATION IN SPIRES 

By Louise Addis 
(SLAC Library) 

The special characteristics of SPIRES as a Physics 
Information Retrieval Project were outlined by E.i3. Parker 
in the 1967 SPIRES ANNUAL REPORT^ as follows: 

"Five features characterize the SPIRES project and 
serve to distinguish it from other on-line information 
retrieval projects. The first is the strong behavioral 
science emphasis . . . 

The second distinguishing feature is the data base to 
be used in the system. The first criterion for select- 
ing the data base is to be responsive to user needs^ 
finding out user priorities rather than starting with 
assumptions that may not apply locally. . .the second 
criterion ... is to take advantage of whatever data 
bases are available in machine readable form that may be 
of some value to our users. . . 

The third distinguishing feature of the SPIRES 
is its focus on the development of adequate computer 
systems software and applications programming. . . 

The fourth distinguishing feature can be stated 
negatively. There is no local manual indexing. It is 
felt that what manual indexing is done v/ould^ in the 
interests of standardization^ be better left to the 
developing national systems rather than attempting 
to index at a local level. Instead the concern is 
with adapting to on-line retrieval v/hatever 
indexing procedures are available or can be made 
available^ and with indexing that can be done by com- 
puter (e.g., using title words in conjunction with word 
stemming and synonym dictionary procedures and using 
citation indexing procedures)... 

The fifth distinguishing feature is the nature of the 
liaison with relevant library operations and library 
automation projects. The project has excellent liaison 
with the SLAC Library . . ." 



In keeping with the basic philosophy of SPIRES^ the needs 
and priorities of potential SLAC users were explored in a 
series of interviews with SLAC physicists. A summary of 
their response Is found in the first SPIRES ANNUAL REPORT. 
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In accord with interview findings, high priorities were 
given to the following data bases: 

1. SLAC preprint collection 

2. Nuclear Science Abstracts 

3. Journals (at that time it was thought that the T I P 
tapes would be available to SPIRES) 

4. DESY High Energy Physics Index 

The DESY INDEX was later moved up into second place as the 
excellence of its keyword indexing and the completeness of 
its coverage of the high-energy physics literature became 
evident. A sample data base of NSA was created but a full 
NSA data base v/as moved down on the priority list because of 
its size. NSA, with its interdisciplinary coverage, 
contains on the order of 50,000 entries/year (against the 
9,000 entries/year of the specialized DESY INDEX). Journal 
tapes have not yet been available at a reasonable cost; 
however, the high-energy physics journals are thoroughly 
covered in the DESY TAPES. 

We believed then and still do that the SLAC PREPRINT 
COLLECTION plus the DESY INDEX would most closely meet the 
goals of providing a specialized user population (SLAC and 
Stanford high-energy physicists) with access to: 

1. The most timely information — preprints. 

2. A large enough specialized data base to permit 
exhaustive retrospective searches. 

The choice of these two high-energy-physics data bases would 
allow comparison of the effectiveness of two types of 
subject search: 

1. Title word, author, and citation searching in a 
file (preprints) in which no manual indexing had 
been done. 

2. Keyword, title word, and author searching in a file 
(DESY) in which extensive professional keyword 
indexing was provided. 

Citation search capability for the preprint data base was 
regarded as particularly important since no "manual'* 
indexing was planned for that file. The presence of 
citations would allow another subject approach (In addition 
to title word) to preprints. Libraries on the Stanford 
Campus were already subscribing to the vast, 
interdisciplinary SCIENCE CITATION INDEX In Its printed 
version (3,000,000 citations/year, approximately 
$1200/year). 

In physics, the citation search has several utilities: 
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1. General subject searching. 

2. Tracing the fate of a specific piece of work. 

3. Checking on whether a particular author is 
doing work that others find useful. (’’Publish 

or perish” is giving way to "be cited or be sunk .) 

As more physicists discovered SCI's purpose and utility, we 
found ourselves struggling through more and more manual 
searches in Its profoundly unsatisfactory pages (the print 
is submi croscop i c, it is always far behind, and references 
are skeletal and must always be looked up again in a second 
source to locate titles). We welcomed the potential 
capacity of SPIRES to allow us easily to bring these 
citation searches up*to*date in our own preprint collection 
(a year or more ahead of the printed index). 

Originally it had been planned to allow citation searching 
In the same detail as in the printed SCI (by author and all 
types of papers). This proved technically difficult and the 
input too time consuming. We therefore limited citation 
input to bona fide Journal references which could be entered 
and searched as slmoly a CODEN (for Journal title), a volume 
No., and a first page No. Since the references on preprints 
are frequently sloppy and inaccurate, and since they will 
eventually appear in the printed SCI, this compromise seems 
a reasonable one to make. It does, however, make it 
impossible to do citation searching on conference papers and 
on preprints, and, of course, we cannot do a citation search 
by author. 

The ultimate SPIRES system, should, of course, allow for the 
inclusion of the complete SCIENCE CITATION INDEX... if only 
for the benefit of the Medical School where it is perhaps 
most heavily used In printed form. 

Then, to reiterate, our goal as SLAC users was creation of 
data bases of the most timely material, and one large enough 
and complete enough (with a professional subject index) to 
allow a thorough search to be made on any high-energy-physics 
topic. The chosen materials were: 

1. SLAC preprint collection (3,000 documents/year) 

Searches to be utilized: 

a. Author 

b. Title word 

c. Report number 

d. Citation 

e. Date 

2. DESY HIGH ENERGY PHYSICS INDEX (9,000 
documents/ year ) 

Searches to be utilized: 

a. Keyword (up to 23 assigned to each 

document) 




b. Title v/ord 

c. Author 

d. Date 

Since March 1968 a data base containing the SLAC Preprint 
accessions has been regularly created and maintained (weekly 
as permitted by hardware and software development). Input 
has been via the 2741 terminal located in the SLAC Library. 

This preprint data base currently contains bibliographic 
Information and citations for some 6500 documents^ including 
all the high-energy physics preprints received in the SLAC 
Library for the period March 1968 to the present. 
Approximately 1000 documents are reports^ preprints^ and 
translations produced by members of the SLAC staff. The 
annual cumulative list of SLAC publications is produced from 
the SPIRES data base by a batch program. 

Specifications for the conversion of the DESY FILE to the 
SPIRES format were completed In June 1969 (see list of 
SLAC-SPIRES documents). Though the programming has been 
nearly completed for the conversion^ the data base has not 
yet been created. 

In late 1968^ SLAC proposed to and received a special grant 
from the AEC to begin printing and mailing (under the 
sponsorship of the Division of Particles and Fields of the 
American Physical Society) a weekly list of preprints 
"Preprints in Particles and Fields (PPF)". PPF began 
publication in January 1969. Master copy for the list is 
produced each Thursday from the week’s SPIRES input data 
set. 

PPF is currently used by nearly 1600 high-energy physicists 
and preprint libraries in the 'Western Hemisphere (including 
SLAC). The results of a questionaire sent to subscribers 
Indicates that PPF Is a success among high-energy 
physicists. (One enthusiastic user described It as "the 
best thing to happen In physics information in 50 years"). 

A popular feature is the "Ant i -prepr i nt" list which lists 
when and where previously announced preprints are published. 
Though PPF is not an integral part of the SPIRES system 
but a byproduct (which we would produce anyway^ though more 
laboriously, without SPIRES), the enthusiastic response of 
the wider high-energy physics user community to "even a 
listing" of preprints Is significant. 

USER EXPERIENCE — SPRING 1969 

The SPIRES search and the preprint data base were 
sufficiently developed by Spring 1969 to put to the test of 
actual physicist users. (At that time, SLAC had only 2 or 3 
on-line terminals outside of the library whereas there are 
now 23 such terminals.) 



About 1200 people are employed at SLAC. The SLAC Library 
has a staff of 11. The "user population" for a SPIRES (with 
only a hifih-ener?y physics data base) consists of some 90 
Ph.D. hiKh-ener?y physicists (includin;^ about 20 temporary 
visitors from other labs)/ 25 <xraduate students (Ph.D. 
candidates) and up to 8 members of the SLAC Library staff. 

The two-mile linear electron accelerator itself is a 
scientific instrument used by experimental high-energy 
physicists to conduct their research. Theoretical 
high-energy physicists do not use the accelerator but 
concern themselves with explanation and preJiction. Since a 
high-energy physics experiment on a large accelerator nay 
cost In the $100/000 range to perform/ it is essential that 
work not be duplicated or undertaken unnecessarily. 

Therefore/ keeping up (with preprints) is essential to the 
high-energy physicist. 

The physicist users are as a group: 

a. Very busy/ irregular in their working hours 
Experimentalists/ for instance/ must work all night 
sometimes. Theoreticians usually arrive around 
10:00 am and frequently work at home. 

b. 'luick thinking and quick learning. 

c. Familiar with computers and likely to have a 
typewriter terminal close by (there are 23 
terminals now at SLAC). 

d. Interested in any real help they can get in keeping 
abreast of the information explosion. 

As a part of the campaign to attract users. Prof. F.,3. 

Parker spoke at a seminar. Some 15 physicists asked the 
SLAC Library to conduct searches for them and probably 
another 15 experimented with the terminal search themselves 
(though that was hard to keep track of). Several expressed 
their opinions in writing to E.B. Parker (l*ve attached a 
few of these letters of which I received copies). 

The results of the user experiments with SPIRES in April and 
May 1969 may be summarized as follows: 

1. The quick search response time of SPIRES was 
universally admired and the slow printout on 
the terminal was found universally annoying. 

2. The plans for CRT devices/ the save/ and off-line 
print capability were heartily endorsed. Once the 
search points have been determined/ the user 
usually doesn't wish to have to wait for 
printout at the terminal. He'd like his 
secretary to printout a IVYLBUR dataset or 

pick up some printout at the Comp Center. He'd 
also like to be able to "flip through" a lot of 



entries as you are able to do on the CRT^ and 
sometimes save a few entries In a file of his own. 

3. Almost every search included one or more citation 
elements. 

4. Since the preprint data base was the only one 
available^ no comprehensive retrospective 
searching could be done on-line. Consequent! y^ 
much supplementary manual searching (in the DESY 
INDEX) was done by the SLAC Library staff 
(resulting In a serious work overload) during 
this period. Users were pleased with the results 
and it seems obvious that were DESY available 
on-line and publicized, many information 

needs would be better met. (We don't 

have the staff time to offer this kind of manual 

search service to everyone who needs it now and 

physicists don't have the time to do manual 

searches themselves except under the most desperate 

circumstances). 

5. The hours 8:15-9:30 a.m. were av/kward ones for 
physicists. If only an hour or so of on-line 
SPIRES service were to be available, the late 
afternoon would be the best for physicists. Also, 
in many cases, an hour was not enough time to 
complete the listings for a particular set of 
searches though the searches themselves might have 
taken only a few minutes. 

A 24-hour day, 7-days a week availability would be 
the most popular. An 8-hour day, 5-days a week 
next. A 2-hour service during the 4:00-6:00 p.m. 
period next. 

6. Physicists would still like to be able to save 
selected references in their own files, and several 
of them would like some form of SDI. 

7. f^any users mentioned the desirability of left and 
right truncation on all indexed elements. 



An INTERIM SPIRES FOR SLAC USE: 

The current version of SPIRES with the follov/ing 
improvements would provide SLAC with a fairly versatile 
on-line information retrieval system with which to gain user 
experience during the next 18 months, and one for which a 
case for some funding might be made to our budget 
department : 
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1. Completion of the Anti-PPF program (1/2 done) would 
save 10/15 hours per month of the preprint 
librarian's time and nearly that much of terminal 
time (while adding an undetermined amount of program 
running time). 

2. Addition of the DESY DATA BASE would allow thorough 
retrospective searching on high-energy physics 
topics. (The implementation of No. 3 below is^ 
however, necessary to allow use of the OESY FILE). 

It would undoubtedly save many hours of 
reference librarian time and allow us to 

provide our users with a much more efficient 
subject search service. The experience which could 
be gained from physicists actually using a large 
file would be helpful in planning the future SPIRES. 
In connection with the DESY file, we need frequency 
statistics for keyword usages (per my memo of 
7/22/69 to Jim Marsheck). 

3. The addition of an off-line print capacity would 
render the use of the current SPIRES 

system economically feasible. Frequently 
the listing of 75-100 documents may be 
required after a search which took one minute. 

To be paying $9 to $16/minute for a terminal 
listing (as opposed to further searching) Is simply 
not economically feasible... even in the case where 
several terminals are being used at one time (a 
rather complex scheduling feat). On-line search 
capacity Is essential for setting up a given 
search. Ideally the search results should be 
stored in a WYLBUR data set and listed 
from the terminal later... but given the 
Impossibility of this, print off-line Is a 
satisfactory substitute. 

The following additional improvements would be helpful but 

not essential for the interim SPIRES: 

1. The addition of a message of the day to be set 

by the SLAG data manager for the preprint and DESY 
files, allowing a report to the user on the latest 
additions to the file, or any other relevant 
Information. At present, the user has no easy 
way of knowing what material may have been 
added to the file since his last search. 

2. Clean up of the "type own" display format to 
eliminate the print-out of unabbreviated element 
names. The user, who knows enough to 

choose the elements he wants printed out, 
can get by without any Identifying tags for 
the sake of faster prInt-out. 
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3. The availability of a batch program which uses the 
"An t i "prepr i n t" data sets to add publication notes 
(PBN) to entries in the data base. (Space has been 
dummied in as an MSP element with each preprint entry.) 
After a preprint has been published it is much 

more useful to the searcher to have a 

journal reference than a report number (which he 

must check in the card catalog to locate). 

4. The elimination of duplicate entries within the 
DESY data base (this problem is described in detail 
in the DESY User Spec) and perhaps the linking 

of entries between the DESY and preprint files. 

We envision the interim SPIRES as an on*demand system... the 
"demands" being made to the SLAC Library where search times 
could be scheduled for convenience to users and economy to 
the system. If the PREPRINT and DESY data bases were both 
available^ with an off-line print capacity^ we would 
publicize the subject search^ encourage physicists to submit 
search questions and to use the system themselves during 
"up-time". We would also expect to prepare a few 
experimental user profiles (R.E. Taylor and B. Richter 
would like to be guinea pigs for such a project) to see if 
individualized lists of new high-energy physics documents 
could be sucessfully prepared using the search points 
available in these two files. Faculty members at CALTECH 
have also expressed interest in an arrangement allowing them 
to submit searches to SPIRES from time to time^ probably via 
the SLAC Library. 



THE ULTIMATE SPIRES 

We envision the long-range SPIRES as a 24-hour/day^ 
7-day/week service^ utilizing CRT^ allowing individuals to 
create their own files^ either from scratch or by copying 
out of larger data base files^ and allowing users access to 
a spectrum of large special-subject data bases. A list of 
machine readable reference services most of which are 
currently available in printed form on the Stanford campus 
is attached to this document. (It would be interesting to 
poll the other science libraries^ including fledicine to see 
which indexes they*d most like to have on-line). 

It iS/ of course^ essential that the cost to the user of the 
ultimate SPIRES be "reasonable." 



INFORMATION RETRIEVAL 



ERIC 
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Certainly the ultimate SPIRES should be able to accommodate 
the SCIENCE CITATION INDEX as well as the more conventional 
Indexes. At SLAC, we would hope for the eventual conclusion 
of the following large dato' bases: 

1. PREPRINTS 

2. DESY 

3. NUCLEAR SCIENCE ABSTRACTS 

4. SCIENCE CITATION INDEX (Physics and technology 
sect Ions ) 

5. U.S. GOVERNMENT RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT REPORTS 

6. STAR (NASA) 

7. PHYSICS JOURNALS (AlP) 

8. CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS (some subset of) 

9. ENGINEERING INDEX (If available) 

The first four of these are the most Important to us. 

It would seem reasonable that the Ideal SPIRES be designed 
to accommodate any and all of the available machine readable 
records for which there were sufficient need among Stanford 
users. 

The ultimate SPIRES also should allow the user or the user’s 
"agent" such as the library, to maintain "profiles" of the 
user’s Information Interests. These should be easily 
changeable, should be In the regular SPIRES search format 
(I.e. a Jones, J. and not a Smith, etc,/) and should be 
automatically activated when new material Is added to the 
file. Formating of the output from the profile searches 
will be very Important since It mus ; make very clear to the 
user which elements In his profile are producing "hits" and 
which are not. 

Experience gained us i ,ig a relatively large file during the 
interim SPIRES should be utilized In the design of the SDI 
features of the ultimate SPIRES. It would be desirable to 
draw heavily on the experience of the Lav/rence Radiation 
Laboratory group using NSA for SDI experiments. 



LIBRARY ROUTINES 

Eventually, we should like to be able to "check in" the 
preprints received, on a SPIRES terminal rather than In our 
manually maintained file. We wish to "weed" with the aid of 
SPIRES Instead of entirely manually as at present. (Now the 
preprint librarian personally compares the Tables of 
Contents of each new physics journal with our preprint 
holdings to locate published preprints.) Ultimately, we 
hope that a "weed list" can be prepared weekly by SPIRES 




from a comparison of new journal tapes with the preprint 
data base. The preprint librarian can check the "weed list" 
for mismatches. The preprint data base could then be 
updated (PBN added) and master copy for an anti-ppf be 
produced. 

To eliminate double input, we need to produce catalog cards 
(or a cumulative book catalog) for our preprint collection. 
(We prefer catalog cards at present.) Ability to produce 
catalog cards from SPiRES input would allow us to consider 
conversion of our entire cataloging operation to "SPiRES". 
Conversion of our manual circulation system to an on-line 
(or batch) scheme might logically follow. (Currently, 
circulation files are maintained by call number and hy 
borrowers names.) 

EDP methods have been used for serials handling in the SLAC 
Library since 1963. At present all but two staff members 
participate more or less regularly in projects involving 
either keypunching or on-line data set creation. On the 
whole, attitudes are favorable toward further ventures into 
automation. 



A POSSiBLE iNOiRECT SLAC SUBSiDY TO SPiRES 

The thorough exploration of the possibility of our using our 
own time-sharing system (CRBE) to create weekly preprint 
data sets which could then be transferred to the campus 
facility for incorporation into the SPiRES data base, i 
have explored this possibility enough to find that it is a 
good deal less convenient than our current system and might 
run aground on some technical difficulties, (data set size 
limits) Discussions are needed between a member of the 
SPiRES programming staff and the SLAC Computation Center, 
however, to determine whether it could indeed be done and 
how much programming would be needed to make it possible. 

rtoving the SLAC-SPiRES dataset creation to the SLAC computer 
would allow us to provide a large indirect subsidy to the 
SPiRES project without actual transfer of funds. 



SLAC-SPiRES DOCUMENTS — Formal and informal 



A. iNPUT FORMAT 

1. Computer Note No. 30, iNPUT F0Rf4AT FOR SLAC 
PREPRiNTS, LA, 28 Nov 1967. 
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An annotated version of this note Is kept current 
(by hand) In the SLAC Library. (It needs to be 
reissued In a formal revision.) 

2. COMMONLY USED COOCN 

3. Title symbol conversion list and hyphenation 
conventions for physics preprints. 

4. Brief Outline Guide to './ylbur for operator 
reference. 

B. PREPRINTS IN PARTICLES AND FIELDS, a weekly newsletter 
In two parts 

1. PPF (the preprint announcement section) 

a. PREPRINTS IN PARTICLES AND FIELDS FORMAT 
SPECIFICATION, LA, Dec 1968. 

(Program was written by Ken SIberz, Jan 69, 
which creates master copy for PPF according 
to specification) 

b. PROCEDURES FOR USING PPF LIST CREATING PROGRAMS, 
LA, current. 

c. Time and length job records. 

2. ANTI-PPF (the section announcing publication of 
ex-preprints) 

a. SPECIFICATIONS FOR 'ANTI-PPF* LIST PRODUCING 
PROGRAM, LA, Oct 69. 

(Programming Is not yet finished for this 
appi I cat I on. ) 

C. UPDATE 

1. CURRENT PROCEDURES FOR UPDATING T?IE PREPRINT 
DATABASE USING SLAC INPUT DATA SETS AND THE SPIRES 
PROGRAM. 

2. PROCEDURES FOR CHECKING THE BUILD AND HANDLING 
CORRECTIONS. 

3. TIME, AND LENGTH, AND JOB RECORDS. 

D. SLAC PUBLICATIONS LIST 

1. USER SPEC FOR SLAC PUBLICATIONS LIST, LA, Dec 68. 

The SLAC Publications lists are an annually produced 
cumulative listing of all preprints, reports, 
translations, and internal reports done at SLAC. 



ERIC 
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LIST A — is a cumulative listing of all SLAC 
preprints^ reports^ and translations currently. This 
amounts to about 1000 entries In the "Preprint Data 
Base" by author. Report No. and by subject. Master 
copy for list A has been produced twice and published 
since the programming was completed. 

LIST B — is a cumulative listing of all the SLAC 
internal reports (Technical notes) by author. Report 
No., and keyword. 

LIST B has never been produced. The input dataset 
containing some 600 entries has been ready at SLAC 
since August 1969. It has never been added to the 
preprint data base... initially because of technical 
limitations on the size of the data base and 
currently because of uncertainty about the immediate 
future of the SLAC role in SPIRES. 

The TN entries are the only ones which have actually 
had keywords assigned locally by the SLAC Library 
cataloger (using the DESY KEYWORD system). 

We had hoped to have a data element level update 
available before committing the TN's to the data 
base since we would like to experiment with the 
effectiveness of the keywords and change them at 
will. 

E. CATALOG CARDS 

1. SPECIFICATIONS FOR USING SLAC INPUT DATASETS TO 
PRODUCE CATALOG CARDS, LA ^ KB, Aug 1968. 

This card-producing specification with a few minor 
revisions is still valid for producing catalog 
cards for the SLAC Library catalog. A few 
decisions remain to be made — the type of card 
to use. . .whether to produce cards on the 2741 
terminal or on the line printer. . . how to handle 
the name authority list. At the present time we are 
doing "double Input" as a part of participation 
in SPIRES... one staff member continues 
to make catalog cards (using a stencil and 
a cardmaster) while the terminal operator inputs the 
same information into a WYLBUR data set. 

Programming time has never become available for this 
appl i cat ion. 
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SEARCH 

1. QUICK GUIDE TO SPIRES PREPRINT SEARCH, LA, Jun 69 



A summary of machine readable reference materials (available 
In 1968) extracted from C.P. Bourne, "Machine language 
bibliographic text and data records". Lecture Notes for 
University of Oregon 1968 Workshop on Library Mechanization. 

Table 1 

0 

Examples of Bibliographic Files Presently Distributed In 

Magnetic Tape Form 

American institute of Aeronautics and Astronautics - 
INTERNATIONAL AEROSPACE ABSTRACTS (lAA) 

American Petroleum Institute - PETROLEUM ABSTRACTS 

American Society for Metals - REVIEW OF METAL LITERATURE 

Atomic Energy Commission - NUCLEAR SCIENCE ABSTRACTS 

Chemical Abstracts Service - CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS 
CONDENSATES; BASIC JOURNAL ABSTRACTS; 
CHEMICAL-BIOLOGICAL ACTIVITIES; 

CHEMICAL TITLES; POLYMER SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 

Clearinghouse for Federal Scientific & Technical 

Information - U.S. GOVERNMENT RESEARCH A DEVELOPMENT 
REPORTS 

Derwent Publications, Ltd, - FARMDOC; PLASOOC; RINGDOC 

Engineering Index, Inc, * Electrical/Electronics, and 

Plastics Sections of ENGINEERING INDEX; ENGINEERING 
INDEX MONTHLY 

IFI/Plenum Data Corporation - UNITERM INDEX TO U.S, 
CHEMICAL a CHEMICALLY RELATED PATENTS 

Institute for Scientific Information - ISI SOURCE DATA 
TAPES 

ISI CITATION TAPES; INDEX CHEMICUS REGISTRY SYSTEM 



Library of Congress, MARC Project - LC catalog records 



NASA - SCIENTIFIC }-\ TECHNICAL AEROSPACE REPORTS (STAR) 

National Library of Medicine - MEDLARS tapes for INDEX 
MEDICOS 

New York Times - NEW YORK TIMES INDEX 

Pandex - PANDEX Airmail Weekly Tape Service 
University of Tulsa * Indexes & Search Tapes to 
PETROLEUM ABSTRACTS 



Table I I 

Examples of Available but Generally Mon-distributed 
Machine Bibliographic Records 



American Bibliographic Center - HISTORICAL ABSTRACTS; 
AMERICA; HISTORY AND LIFE 

American Geological Institute/ Geological Society of 
America - 

BIBLIOGRAPHY AND INDEX OF GEOLOGY EXCLUSIVE OF 
NORTH AMERICA 

American Society for Information Science - DOCUMENTATION 
ABSTRACTS 

Applied Mechanics Review - APPLIED MECHANICS REVIEV/ 

BioScIences Information Service -All titles ever 
published by BIOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS^ 

BOTANICAL ABSTRACTS^ 4 
ABSTRACTS OF BACTERIOLOGY 

Compendium Publishers International Corporation - 
SEARCH-DATA — 

Marketing research information on chemicals and the 
chemical Industry 

Gal ton Institute - PERCEPTUAL COGNITIVE DEVELOPMENT 

Educational Research Information Center - RESEARCH IN 
EDUCATION 

National Agricultural Library - PESTICIDES DOCUMENTATION 
BULLETIN 

National Library of Medicine - Current Catalog 
Project URBANDOC - Bibliographic records related to 
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urban planning & renewal 

R.R. Bowker Company - PUBLISHER'S WEEKLY; FORTHCOMING 

BOOKS; PAPERBOUND BOOKS IN PRINT; SUBJECT GUIDE TO 
BOOKS IN PRINT; CHILDREN'S BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND 
LIBRARIES 

U.S. Geological Survey - ABSTRACTS OF NORTH AMERICAN 
GEOLOGY 

University Microfilms - DISSERTATION ABSTRACTS 



Table I 1 1 

Examples of Data Files Presently Distributed In Magnetic 
Tape Form 



American Society for Hospital Pharmacists - Descriptive 
Information and Identification Information for all 
major pharmaceutical products 

Department of Commerce - 1958-1965 Industry Profiles 

(basic data relating to employment^ ^ 

payrolls^ manhours^ value of shipments 
value added by manufacturer^ and capital expenditures 
for 409 manufacturing Industries from the 1963 and 
1965 Bureau of the Census Annual Survey of 
Manufacturers ) 

Dun & Bradstreet - Marketing facts on 5700 electronics 
manufacturers in the U.S. and Canada 

Frost & Sullivan^ Inc. - Defense Market Measures System 
(over 250^000 descriptions of U.S. Government 
contracts) 

Investment Statistics Laboratory - Dally prices and 
volume of trading of all stocks on New York and 
American Stock Exchange since 1962 

McGraw Hill - COMPUSTAT — data on 1500 leading 
industrial and utility corporations 

University of California at Los Angeles - Political 
Census File — 

electoral and demographic records of Los Angeles 
County^ including registration and voting records 
from the 1958, 1960, 1962, and 1964 
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general elections. 



ATTACHMENT TO APPENDIX F 



Excerpts from letters to E.B. Parker commenting on the 
SPIRES system as viewed by physicists. 



Letter dated 7 April 1969 from H. Saal^ F.xper imental Group C 

"I would like to take this opportunity to comment on 
the SPIRES system now operating at Stanford Linear 
Accelerator Center. 

I very much appreciate this existing facility^ and look , 
forward to its expansion and growth in the future. 
Particularly in the field of high energy physics^ where 
selective access to large numbers of preprint data prior 
to formal publication is critical, such a tool is 
welcomed. 

Certain current limitations, such as the lack of uniform 
keywords, need to be overcome before the system can reach 
its full potential. I hope this effort will continue to 
be supported, and new features implemented in the 
manner. . .described to me." 

Letter dated 21 April 1069 from D. Yount, Experimental 

Group D 

"This note is to express our appreciation for the work 
you and others have done in developing the SPIRES 
system. 

The streamer chamber group at SLAC is in the midst of a 
comprehensive article on meson photoproduction, and 
already we have used the SPIRES system to good 
advantage. Among the listings we have requested are: 

RHO Title Search (68 documents), RHO PHOTOPRODUCTION 
(13 documents), and articles referring to our own 
report, Phys. Rev. Letters 21, 841 (1968) (5 
documents), which appeared some seven months ago. In 
each case, the lists have included the most recent and 
most inaccessible references, thus permitting a more 
thorough documentation than would otherwise be 
practical. We look forward to the expanded data base 
and increased flexibility that we understand are 
included in your future plans for the SPIRES system." 




Letter dated 4 Ap» il 1969 from E.L. Garwin^ Group 
leader. Physical Electronics 

"I have looked at the SPIRES Information retrieval 
system which you have been developin?;, and am very 
enthusiastic about the potential of this kind of system 
to aid not only my own work but the work of applied 
physicists generally. Applied physicists have a 
particularly acute need Tor extensive and rapid 
bibliographic Information services and should find your 
kind of Interactive retrieval system very helpful. 

I am especially Interested In the citation indexing 
capability demonstrated in the current SPIRES preprint 
data base. It Is, for Instance, a great time-saver for 
users to have titles and sources of citing articles 
Instantly available. 

SPIRES will be most useful for my own work when It has 
a large collection of references, for example, a 
five-year accumulation of "Nuclear Science Abstracts," 
at least a two-year accumulation of the "Science 
Citation Index," and Ideally, several years of 
"Chemical Abstracts." 

I hope you are able to obtain continued support for 
this Important development effort." 



Letter dated 9 May 1969 from 3. Drell, Deputy Director, 
SLAC 



"I should like to congratulate you on the contribution 
which the development of the SPIRES system Is making to 
the easing of the Information crisis In science, 
particularly In high-energy physics, here at Stanford. 

The ever-growing flood of preprint and journal 
literature makes It essential for the physicist to have 
quick, direct access to the relevant literature of his 
field. He may then spend his time working rather than 
searching, confident that he Is tackling something new 
rather than duplicating the old. 

The SPIRES concept of the comprehensive on-line search 
with output available on a CRT-scope should provide 
just such a mind-augmenting system for Information 
retrieval. Even at Its present stage of operation as a 
prototype system only, SPIRES shows great power and 
flexibility and has provided what I asked of It In 
connection with my own research efforts. 

The title work search combined with the citation search 
Is an effective technique for exploring the high-energy 



physics preprint collection which has been^ until 
SPIRES^ Inaccessible by subject. Several years of DESY 
HIGH-ENERGY PHYSICS INDEX and NSA files would^ of 
course^ greatly enhance the value of the system for 
searching. The Inclusion of extensive SCIENCE CITATION 
INDEX files would benefit not only physicists^ but the 
whole campus scientific community. 

I hope that SPIRES will continue Its development along 
the lines presently proposed. Such a system has much 
to contribute to easing the flow of Information and 
Ideas In all fields.” 



Letter dated 10 May 1969 from Prof. A. H. Rosenfel d^ 

Secretary^ Division of Particles and Fields of the 
American Physical Society. 

''Professor Panofsky and I want to thank you on behalf 
of the APS Division of Particles and Fields for the 
major contribution made by the SPIRES project to the 
success of our publication "Preprints In Particles and 
Fields (PPF). 

As you know^ we recently conducted a survey of our 1500 
subscribers and received an overwhelmingly favorable 
response to PPF. Several physicists believe PPF to be 
the most useful advance In physics Information In the 
last decade. 

Also^ I know that SI Pasternack^ the Editor of the 
Physical Review Is enthusiastic about the PPF way of 
dealing with the preprint problem and himself uses 
"Anti-preprints” extensively In editing the references 
In papers for the Phys. Rev. (Journal editors hav>- In 
the past been in strong opposition to other more formal 
preprint handling schemes.) Of course all journals have 
this problem of updating references to preprints. . . 

I understand that additional SPIRES efforts are 
plannned In connection with the "Anti-preprints” 
section. This will help In further easing the burden 
on SLAC Library personnel In the production of this 
bulletin which Is such a boon to communication among 
high-energy physicists." 
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APPENDIX 



TUTORIAL: INFORMATION STORAGE AND RETRIEVAL 



This appendix Is intended to serve as an introduction 
the concepts involved in the view of Information Storage and 
Retrieval held by the staff of the SPIRES/BALLOTS project. 

It is not a survey and does not attempt to cover all 
relevant problems or all of the techniques that have been 
developed in this area of computer technology. 



A. TERMINOLOGY 

In order to clarify the following introduction to the 
field of Information Storage and Retrieval, several key 
terms are defined. These terms are: files, retrieval, 

sequential files, direct access files, search and output. 
Other important terms are defined as they are introduced In 
the text. 

A FILE is any body of information which exists on some 
storage medium and is structured so that segments of the 
information can be located and extracted in a systematic 
way. An example is a card catalog in a library. The storage 
medium is the cabinets containing cards and the systematic 
organization is an alphabetic ordering by author, title and 
subject. Another file, similar In structure though different 
In content, is the set of employee records stored in manlla 
folders in a personnel office. A somewhat different kind of 
file is the multiple listing maintained by real estate sales 
firms. This file might be organized by price range, number 
of rooms or architectural style. 

Once a file is established, the process of locating and 
extracting Information is called RETRIEVAL. This process 
consists of several actions. The first Is to formulate a 
QUERY, e.g., find the names of all books in the library 
pertaining to Serbian History. The second action is to look 
for relevant Information. In this example, the Inquirer 
scans the cards for the phrases *Serbla-HI story * and 
"History^ Serbian'. The final action is to remove or copy 
the segments of information which satisfy the query 
conditions. In this example, removing the catalog cards, 
even momentarily, is not acceptable; therefore, the 
retriever would copy the information onto a loan request, 
charge slip or his own 3x5 cards. 



o 



Files are usually classified as SEQUENTIAL or DIRECT 
ACCESS although some might be considered a combination of 
the two. A SEQUENTIAL FILE Is ordered In a single manner. 
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In order to locate any particular Item of Information^ It Is 
necessary to pass over to all preceding Items* 

In a DIRECT ACCESS FILE^ any Item may be retrieved without 
passing over a number of other Items* To Illustrate the 
difference, consider two files consisting of film 
representing a pictorial record of a vacation to Oregon* 

One of these flies Is a reel of 16 mm film and Is a 
sequential file* To show Crater Lake, all of the scenes 
recorded prior to that must be passed over first* The 
second file is a set of 35 mm slides and repres ?nts a direct 
access file* To show the scenes of Crater Lake, only that 
specific set of slides need be projected* To locate the 
required set quickly, a list of scenes Is maintained In some 
detail indicating which box or tray each set Is stored In* 
This list is an Index to the file* The concept of an Index 
will be discussed later since It Is central to the 
feasibility and utility of Information storage and 
retrieval * 

The process of locating the Information described by a 
user In his query Is called SEARCHING* The query Is 
sometimes called a SEARCH REQUEST* The process of presenting 
the segments located by the search Is called OUTPUT* Also, 
the resulting copy of the Information Is called the OUTPUT 
for the request* Both of these functions are discussed In 
later sections In more detail* Consider a search request 
applied to a personnel file to locate the records of all 
employees under 30 years of age earning In excess of ten 
thousand dollars* The computer, assuming a sequential file, 
examines the record of every employee In the file and checks 
the age and salary* This operation constitutes the search* 
For each record meeting the conditions specified In the 
query, the Items of Information In that record which were 
specified In the OUTPUT FORMAT (for instance, name, position 
and department) are printed* This Is the output process for 
the example* 

B* FILES 

Flies are stored on various media* Some of these are 
cards, sheets of paper, film and metal plates and are 
collected on shelves. In cabinets. In notebooks, on racks or 
in bound volumes* These files may contain many different 
kinds of information, as: 

1* purely numeric Items In a volume of statistical 
tables, 

2* blueprints in an architect's file, 

3* the textual content of an encyclopedia, 

4. the mixed format of a personnel file* 

The latter contains Items which are numeric (age, salary), 
textual ( ref erences) , coded (skill categories) and special 




forns (date of employment. Inverted name), 

Althoucch most files not stored on computer equioment 
are sequential In nature, they usually have some of the 
characteristics of a direct access file. For example, an 
encyclopedia Is organized by subject natter In alphabetical 
order. Mowever, since each volume has the ranse of subjects 
printed on the snine, a person v/ho Is seeking Information 
nay narrow bis search Imedlately to a specific volume. He 
then will find the correct page by making successive 
approximations ani will have completed t**e entire search in 
a matter of seconds. The limitation of this technique Is 
that che user of the encyclooedia must be familiar with the 
subject classification and often he does not retrieve all 
the relevant material. For Instance, If he Is lookine for 
biographical material on Abraham Lincoln, he may not find 
the additional Information contained under the subjects of 
Ulysses Grant or Appomattox. 

Similarly, If a personnel file Is ordered 
alphabetically on last name. It may be accessed quite 
efficiently when retrieving the records o^ Individual 
emoloyees whose name are known to the searcher. However, 
for any other type of retrieval, additional capability Is 
required. This could be achieved by having multiple copies 
of the file, each of them ordered on some attribute of the 
employee, e.g., social security number. Job classification, 
review date. Obviously, this would be too expensive and 
would lead to an unacceptably large number of errors. A 
more manageable alternative Is to maintain a list for each 
category of Information which INOFXES the file. For 
instance, a list could be maintained of all Job 
classifications. Under each entry In this list woul'* be a 
list of names of employees having that classification. If • 
someone wished to send a memorandum to all executive 
secretaries, he could consult the list and obtain their 
names. From the file Itself, be could get tbe company 
address for each. 

The technique Just described transforms an essentially 
sequential file Into a form of direct access file. However, 
It Is still somewhat cumbersome and prone to errors since, 
for each change In the file, one or more of the Indexes may 
have to be changed. Another difficulty arises from tbe fact 
that the file exists In only one location while people In 
many locations may need to access It. Also, If one user of 
the file has removed a record, other users must wait 'intll 
the record Is returned. Many of the problems Inherent In 
manual files can be resolved by placing them In the 
environment of a computerized Information storage and 
retrieval system. 
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sequential file to be accessed through a computer Is 



normally stored on MAGNETIC TAPE. These tapes, and the 
mechanisms which write information on them (and read from 
them) are similar to home recorders, though larger, more 
complex and more expensive. A file on tape is purely 
sequential. It is restricted to a single ordering, and to 
access any one record, all previous records on the tape must 
be passed over. Another limitation of tape files arises 
from the fact that the tapes are normally stored OFF-LINE, 
i.e., on racks away from the computer. The information may 
be retrieved only when the tape Is mounted on the read/write 
mechanism. Primarily because the tapes are stored off-line, 
this type of file Is relatively inexpensive. It is a 
satisfactory mode of storage for files when the normal 
requirement is for large amounts of information on an 
infrequent basis rather than small amounts frequently and 
rapidly. 

Computerized direct access files are normally stored on 
MAGNETIC DISKS. These disks are similar to phonograph 
records except that the recording is done magnetically 
rather than by physically cutting into the disk. The 
storage mechanism for direct access flies is similar to the 
arm on an automatic changer. The disk access mechanism has 
the read/write cartridge on an arm which moves across the 
disk allowing rapid access to any track. Thus the 
information stored on a track of the disk may be accessed 
without reading over the information on other tracks. For 
instance, if each track held one employee record, then any 
employee record could be retrieved immediately if the 
numeric ADDRESS of the track for that employee were known. 
Having a sound method for determination of track addresses 
is one basis of a successful information storage and 
retrieval system of this type. 

For the personnel file referred to above, retrieval 
requests will normally be stated In terms of employee 
attributes such as name. Job classification, review date and 
skill categories. Other attributes such as home address and 
name of spouse are in the record of the employee but are not 
normally used In the formulation of queries. The attributes 
of the employees are called the DATA ELEMENTS of the file. 
The data elements which can be used in retrieval requests 
are called the ACCESS POINTS for the file. In a file of 
bibliographic references, the data elements would be items 
like author, title, p blisher, number of pages and date of 
publication. The access points might be author, title and 
date of publication. 

A means of creating access points for files is to 
construct an INDEX for each data element which Is used for 
searching. The set of indexes is also stored on disks, in 
an order which allows efficient searching. An example is 
the AUTHOR INDEX for a bibliographic file. Assume that, on 
the average, the names of 50 authors can he stored on a 
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single track of a disk and that the file contains the names 
of 2003 authors. The names are stored. In alphabetical 
order, over 40 tracks. In addition, a master track 
contains the first name on each track of the Index. Each 
author's name has one or more addresses stored with It which 
Indicate the location of each bibliographic reference 
associated with that author. If a user specifies the name 
Harrison H. Smedley In his search request, the following 
steps are taken by the computer. The master track for the 
author Index Is retrieved from a disk. The list of names In 
It Is searched for a pair of consecutive names between which 
Smedley falls alphabetically. The address associated with 
the name which comes before Smedley Is used to retrieve 
another track from the disk. If that track does not contain 
the name Smedley, the user Is Informed that the file has no 
references for Smedley. If, on the other hand, an entry for 
Smedley Is found In that track of the Index, the addresses 
contained In the entry allow the computer to retrieve all 
of the bibliographic references In the file for works 
authored by Smedley. 

The organization of Indexes in an information system Is 
actually more complex than this but the general principle Is 
the same. Records, whether bibliographic references, 
employee records or parts descriptions, have many data 
elements In varied formats. Because of this, ordering the 
file (I.e., the group of records) to facilitate retrieval Is 
extremely expensive. If not Impossible, even on the most 
powerful and sophisticated equipment. However, since each 
Index contains only one kind of Information It may be 
ordered relatively easily and In this way tailored to fit 
the type of data stored for that particular data element. 

For Instance, dates may be indexed In chronological order or 
In reverse chronological order. Indexing does have economic 
limits. If many data elements are Indexed, the total 
storage required for Indexes may double or triple the amount 
required for the file Itself. This Is because of the 
relatively complex structure of the Indexes. Disk storage 
Is also more expensive than tape storage because the 
mechanism Is much more complicated and costly to 
manufacture. 



C. RETRIEVAL 

Two examples of manual Information retrieval are given 
as a contrast to computerized Information retrieval. In the 
first example. It Is desired to obtain from a personnel file 
a list of all employees who speak French, have a degree In 
electrical engineering, have at least two years of 
professional experience and are not married. The usual 
practice would be to submit a request for this Information 
to a personnel clerk. This clerk would pull each employee 




record out of the filing cabinet^ one ‘i tlme^ and examine 
it to determine if that employee met conditions of the 
request. For a large file^ this woulo consume a large 
amount of the clerk's time in a purely routine task. If the 
file system Is well designed, there might be a list of 
engineering employees which could be used to reduce the 
effort. If the personnel department Is busy, the requester 
might have to wait several days to get his information. In 
addition, one or more employees who meet his requirements 
might be missed due to human error. 

A second example illustrates a retrieval process which 
is often more wasteful and prone to inaccuracy than the one 
in the first example. Assume that a medical research 
scientist wishes to propose the initiation of a new project 
investigating the effects on human metabolism of the 
prolonged use of artificial sweeteners. He does not v/isli to 
duplicate work which is complete or in progress so he 
requires Information on recent projects in this area. There 
are several resources he can use in attempting to get this 
i nformat ion. 

First he can scan all of the applicable journals 
published during the years he is interested in. Secondly, 
he may consult his associates to determine If they know of 
any relevant research. Thirdly, he can contact the leading 
research organizations to inquire about their current and 
recent projects. Also, there may be a reviev/ published 
which covers a significant portion of the field. Several 
major difficulties are inherent In this procedure. It could 
take several weeks to complete the survey. Several hours 
effort of highly skilled people is involved. The 
probability is high that some significant research will be 
overlooked. A significant amount of the research budget 
might be consumed In carrying out a function v/hich does not 
contribute directly to research results. 

These difficulties can be alleviated by the use of 
computerized information storage and retrieval systems. 
However, it is not necessary, and perhaps not desirable, to 
have all retrieval functions performed by computer. The user 
of the system can often benefit, both in terms of the 
effectiveness and of the economy of retrieval, by having 
some operations performed manually or by non-computer 
equipment In conjunction with the computer system. 

Consider, for example, a bibliographic file, including 
abstract material or even full text on microfilm. Indexes 
for the fJle can be maintained on a computer. The user can 
then carry out his search through the computer, receiving as 
output a list of numbers referencing the microfilm which is 
stored either in cabinets or on special equipment designed 
for that medium. He might then use a microfilm reader to 
scan the abstracts and select a final subset of documents. 
Finally, he or a library assistant would make hard copies of 



the documents. 

The way In which a computer Is used to retrieve 
Information from a file depends on several considerations. 
The first Is the frequency with which people request 
Information. Are there several Inquiries per day or several 
per minute? Another consideration concerns the amount of 
material to be retrieved. Is It normally a yes or no answer 
(do we have any widgets In stock?), a single name or 
quantity, a short list of employees and their review dates 
or a large amount of Information such as an address list. A 
third point is response time: are answers usually required 
in minutes, hours or days? 

The complexity of an Inquiry Is an Involved question 
and affects, for instance, the way the query Is expressed. 

A SIMPLE REQUEST might be expressed In a single employee 
name or parts number. A more complex query might be stated 
In a form which Indicates several conditions are to be 
satisfied before an entry In the file is retrieved. For 
example, the request **FIND ALL EMPLOYEES WITH SALARY 
GREATER THAN 10,000 AND AGE LESS THAN 30 AND VilTH 
CLASSIFICATION PROGRAMMER” will return the records of 
all employees who are programmers under the age of 30 
earning more the 10,000 dollars and no other records. This 
format for a request Is called a logical expression. 

Another consideration is the complexity of the output. 

A very simple output consists of every data element In a 
record, listed In the order It Is stored In the file, with 
one data element per line. A slight complication Is 
introduced If the user specifies that some subset of the 
elements be listed In a particular order. A sophisticated 
output facility allows the user to specify page format, 

I.e., margin size, col umnizat Ion, double spacing, etc. Some 
users of the system may require that output be sorted on one 
or more data elements. For Instance, a retrieval request 
might be for all employees who have an Imminent review date 
with the output listed In order of department number. 

Often, It is desirable to obtain statistical Information on 
a file which Introduces another kind of complexity to the 
output. For example, what Is the average relocation expense 
claimed by employees hired during the past year or what is 
the maximum and average number of citations retrieved from 
the physical science section of a bibliographic file during 
the last two months. 

There are two quite different ways In which a user can 
communicate with a computer In retrieving Information from a 
file. The first, called BATCH processing, is used when: 

1. single requests are for large amounts of 
information. 
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2. a respons® time In ^*ours or Hays is 

acceptable/ 

5. output reoulranents are very conplex. 

The nor-'ial '^lanner of operation for BATCH PFTPIfVAL is as 
1 1 ov/s : 

1. a query is formulated and punched on cardS/ 

2. the cards are submitted to a computer operator/ 

3. »^e schedules the query and places the cards in a 
hatch with other request cardS/ 

4. the search is executed at the scheduled time (often 
overnirht) and output listed on a hIn;h-soAed printer/ 

5. the list inf is delivered to the requester. 

A purely hatch retrieval system is relatively easy an ! 
inexpensive to imolement hut has son® definite limitations. 

"ov/ever/ an ON-LINE system should Ke us®d i^ the users 
of the system require answers In nlnutes or need »-*oln from 
the system in formulating their request/ l.e./ the first try 
-loes not retrieve the material desired and one or more 
re-formulations must he attempted. In an on-line svstem 
^nv^ral users are comnunicat inf with the computer 
simultaneously. This is accomplished by havintr many 
terminals connected to the computer In much the same way 
that many telephones are connected to a sv/1 tchboard. In 
this node of operation/ a retriever enters his request 
throufh his terminal and receives a response almost 
instantaneously. If the request reauires a lonf search^ the 
initial response may be only an indication that the request 
Sas Keen accepted and the computer Is in the process of 
executing it. It may take as long as several minutes to 
return an ansv/er to some requests. The time that elanses 
between entering a request and receivlnf a reply is usually 
called response time. Tbe elapsed tine between rece?vin«*‘ a 
response and entering the next request Is normally called 
think time. People read/ reason/ and type slowly/ In 
comparison to machine operation time. Think time tends to 
he <"airly long relative to execution time. Thus, the 
vin-line system Is able to execute requests for several other 
users w»-ile a single user is digesting tbe answer to his 
reou®st . 

^:asically/ there are two types of computer terminals. 

One type is simply a modified electric tyo-writer with a 
\/ide carriage/ a few special function keys and a connection 
(often a regular telephone line) to the computer. The other 
type is a screen/ similar to the visual part of a television 
set with a small keyboard added. This kind of terminal Is 
usually called a CRT (short for cathode ray tube) and the 
output from the computer shov/n on the screen is called a 




DISPLAY. The advantages of a typewriter terminal are: it 

is relatively inexpensive and it provides hard copy. The 
disadvantages are: it is relatively slow^ it is noisy 

(especially if several are clustered in one location) and It 
requires more effort from the user. The advantages of a CRT 
are: it is virtually noiseless^ it is relatively fast (some 

models can display hundreds of characters in the blink of an 
eye)/ and it can be used in ways that make man“machine 
communication very efficient and effective. The 
disadvantages are: it provides no hard copy and Is 

expensive. It is possible to combine typevyriter and CRT 
into one terminal and gain a great deal of flexibility but 
the cost is greater than either device alone. 

In many caseS/ it is not desirable to have a purely 
batch or a purely on-line information system. Fortunately/ 
there are several ways to combine the two concepts into a 
single system. The simplest solution is to have an on-line 
system going during the day and a batch system during the 
night shift. A more sophisticated solution and one which 
allows more efficient use of the computer and gives more 
flexible service to the user community Is a system which 
handles both on-line and batch requests simultaneously. The 
on-line part of the system has priority and all requests 
from terminals are satisfied as they are entered. However/ 
the computer frequently runs out of requests to execute and 
waits for a message to be entered from some terminal. 

During this wait time, the batch part of the system is given 
control of the computer and processes part of the batch 
workload. When a terminal request is entered/ control 
reverts to the on— 1 ine part of the system. The batch system 
is operating In what is called BACKGROUND processing. 

As indicated above/ both a query and the resulting 
output can range from very simple to very complex. In order 
to clarify a discussion of various kinds of retrieval/ a^ 
brief outline of a session at a terminal follows. The first 
step that the user takes Is to sign on/ or "Log On"/ to the 
system. This consists of turning on the device and waiting 
for a signal that the computer Is ready for communication. 

In some cases It is necessary to dial the computer's 'phone 
number'. The user then keys In a few pieces of general 
Information like his name and account number. The next step 
is usually the selection of one of the available files. The 
system then responds with a PROMPT (quest i ons ^ from the 
computer are called prompts) Indicating that it Is ready for 
the user to enter a query. 

The user then formulates his query/ and types It in. 
When he hits some particular key (on a typewriter/ this Is 
probably the carriage return) the computer examines the 
message. If it detects an error or does not understand 
the request/ an error message Is returned along with a 
prompt for him to re-enter the query. If the request Is 
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correctly formulated^ It Is placed In a Queue (waiting line) 
and serviced In turn. The queries (and other requests such 
as output format) are expressed In a language which contains 
a very limited set of English words and uses a very simple 
grammatical structure. Since the prompts are considered 
part of this language and the communication Is two way, this 
language Is a CONVERSATIONAL or INTERACTIVE language. 

Requests directed to a batch system, on the other hand, do 
not normally have this property. 

V>lhen the system completes the requested search. It 
types or displays some response. In the case of certain 
simple kinds of queries, this message Is the requested 
Information. In other cases, the system Informs the user of 
the number of Items which meet his CRITERIA (the conditions 
stated In his query) and waits for him to enter his next 
request. The user then decides If he wishes to see the 
Information In the retrieved records or If he wishes to 
refine the criteria and enter a request that will be 
combined with the previous one to enlarge or reduce the set 
of retrieved records. An additional step may then be taken; 
some users will ask for a listing on a high speed printer If 
he has many pages and wishes to keep a permanent record of 
his retrieval. The printer Is able to list several hundred 
lines per minute with each line having as many as 133 
characters. Also, the printer operates In the background mode 
and Is much less expensive. 

The relative simplicity or complexity of retrieval 
requests. In terms of search and output, determines: 

1. the choice of terminal, 

2. the way In which flies are Indexed, 

3. the facilities provided for search and output In 
both the on-line and the batch parts of the system. 

For the simplest variety of request, the query contains only 
the Identification of one data element and a single value 
for It and the output Is simply the value of another data 
element for any record meeting the single criterion. An 
example of such a request Is: RETRIEVE EMPLOYEE JOHN Q, 

SMITH; OUTPUT SALARY. The system would search the Index for 
employee name, locate the record for John Ci. Smith and type 
or display his salary. For this type of request, there Is 
little difference between a typewriter terminal and a CRT 
except the cost of the equipment. The complexity Increases 
very little If several Items are combined Into a LOGICAL 
EXPRESSION In the search request and nK>re than one I tern Is 
requested In the output, as: RETRIEVE JOHN ()• SMITH AND 

HARRY P. ANDERSON; OUTPUT SALARY, POSITION, AGE. The-e are 
two distinguishing characteristics of this form of 
retrieval. The user Is able to supply Information to 
retrieve an explicit subset of records from which he 




requires information. The information he wishes to see is 
contained in a small number of records in an easily 
extracted form and he wishes it to be presented essentially 
as it exists. The principle requirement in this kind of 
retrieval is that all the data elements which can be 
specified in a search request must be indexed. 



For a contrasting example, consider the query, 

FIND ALL TITLES SPIRIT, GHOSTS OR APPARITION, 

applied to a file of bibliographic references. The system 
searches the index for the title data element, locates all 
references containing any of the three given words In the 
title and responds with a message indicating how many 
references have been found, say 46, He then enters the 
request: OUTPUT TITLE, Suppose the first three titles to 

be presented were: 

The Problem of Ghosts on Television Screens 

The Spirit of Christmas 

Apparition and Mysticism in Religion, 

To reduce the amount of unwanted references in the set he 
has retrieved, the user enters a modification to his search 
request: BUT NOT TITLE TELEVISION OR CHRISTMAS OR RELIGION. 

This might reduce the set to include only relevant material 
or he might have to make further modifications to the search 
request. In addition to the problem of retrlev*ng unwanted 
information, there Is also a possibility of not finding some 
relevant material. There are two things which can be done 
to alleviate these problems. 

Much of the problem of unwanted or lost Information Is 
caused by the variety and ambiguity of words in the English 
language, A contributing factor Is that the titles of most 
books and documents do not reflect completely and accurately 
the contents. Therefore, searching on the basis of title 
alone Is not an adequate retrieval technique. If a 
bibliographic file Is constructed with a data element that 
contains phrases descriptive of the subject matter In a 
document, this data element, when indexed, will usually be 
useful In retrieval. This type of Index Is usually called a 
TOPIC, SUBJECT or KEYWORD Index. In addition, an 
information retrieval system should provide a thesaurus 
capability. By using a thesaurus a user Is able to 
determine the phrases which are used to describe a topic. 

He also receives help In formulating his request In a way 
which helps ensure the retrieval of all relevant material. 
For instance, if he consults the thesaurus under the word 
ghost, he might receive the response: SEE ALSO POLTERGEIST, 



A third type of retrieval usually has a fairly simple 



and explicit request in terms o*f the search hut a complex or 
lengthy requirement for output. For example/ In accessing?; a 
Darts Inventory file/ to find all parts which are out of 
stock: RETRIEVE ALL PARTS/ 

STOCK * 0; LIST NAME/ PART NUMRER/ 

ORDER PATE/ AVERAGE MONTHLY SALES/ 

PRICE; ORDER ALPHABET (NAME). 

This request mli^ht he entered either through a terminal or, 
on punched cardS/ Into the batch system. Because of the 
requirement to sort the output/ It would be executed by the 
batch system. In this example/ If there v/as an Index on the 
data element STOCK/ an entry In that Index would contain a 
list of the locations In the file of the records of all 
parts which were out of stock. Each of these records would 
he retrieved/ the data elements specified for output 
extracted and an Intermediate file created/ probably on 
disk. 

This Intermediate file would he used as Input to a sort 
pro^^ram which would produce the outpui on a hlt^h speed 
printer/ ordered alphabetically by part name. If no Index 
existed for the data element STOCK/ the hatch retrieval 
would have to read every record In the file and check for a 
zero value for STOCK, 

When a file Is set up/ a choice Is made of the data 
elements which are to he Indexed, Since an Index requires a 
significant amount of storage and adds processing time to 
the file maintenance/ an evaluation Is made of the frequency 
\;Ith which that data element might he used as an access 
point. This helps determine If the cost of the Index Is 
Justified by expected savings In the processing of queries, 

A second example of a retrieval request with output 
requirements that demand extra processing Is the query to a 
personnel file: 

FIND ALL EMPLOYEES/ POSITION SECRET/'RY; OUTPUT 
AVERAGE AGE/ SALARY RANGE/ AVERAGE SALARY. 

For this request/ the system locates the records for all 
secretaries/ computes the average age and salary and lists 
them along v/Ith the lowest and highest secretarial salary. 
This request could he processed hy either the on-line or 
hatch system since the computation Is a fairly simple 
operation. 



n. FILE MANAGEMENT 

An Information storage and retrieval system can support 
a number of files. For each of these flles/ there must he 
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someone who is responsible for its management. The person 
who assumes this responsibility is sometimes called a FILE 
MANAGER. His tasks include: 

1. estimating the size of the file^ 

2. deciding whether it is to be a direct-access on-line 
file or a sequential flle^ 

3. specifying the data elements and the indexing 
requirements^ 

4. determining who is authorized to access the 
information contained in it^ 

5. providing the data for the initial file buildup^ 

6. supervision of the people who maintain the file. 

FILE MAINTENANCE is the process of: 

1. adding^ deleting and mpdifying records in the file^ 

2. editing data to ensure the reliability of the 
information^ 

3. initiating the use of backup facilities^ 

4. executing recovery procedures when damage occurs to 
the file. 

A BACKUP facility provides the ability to make copies of the 
file on magnetic tape and to maintain a log of recent 
changes or additions to the file. Together^ these may be 
used to restore a file when some information has been lost 
or damaged due to computer, program or human malfunction. 

The first task of the file manager is FILE DEFINITION^ 
which is the process of specifying the FILE CHARACTERISTICS. 
Great care should be taken In defining these characteristics 
since many of the choices made at this time can seriously 
limit the information which can be put into the file. These 
choices may restrict and hamper file maintenance tasks. The 
file manager should take advantage of any consulting 
services which are offered by the SYSTEM MANAGER/ who is 
responsible for the design^ development and maintenance of 
the information system itself. He may also be in charge of 
the operation of the computer and related equipment. In 
fact/ in some organizations/ his title might be operations 
manager. 

The items which must be specified in the file 
definition are: the data elements/ the properties of the 
data elements/ indexing requirements/ thesaurus facilities/ 
display and report formats/ editing requirements/ 
partitioning criteria/ backup needs ^d security 
requirements. Each data element is given a name which is 
used in the remainder of the definition specifications/ in 
retrieval requests and in output requests. Many systems 
also allow abbreviations and synonyms for data element 




names. Other properties to be specified for '^ata elements 
are HATA TYPE, maximum lenfcth and multiplicity. Hata type 
describes the kind of Information container' In an element, 
ft.g., numbers, dates, names of people, codes or text. The 
MAXIMUM. LENGTH Is the lar^^est number of characters wbic.. any 
value of an element nay have and »t Is used In checking the 
Input data for errors. MULTIPLICITY Is simply an Indication 
of whether or not the data element may have more than one 
value for any given record In the file. Examples of ^ 
singular data elements are employee name and publisher s 
address; examples of multiple data elements are languages 
spoken by an employee and authors of a book. 

After considering the various needs of the people who 
will be retrieving Information from the file, the manager 
must specify the Indexing requirements for the file. The 
first consideration Is: which data elements are to he used 
In expressing search requests? Each of these elements must 
then he Indexed. In addition to Indicating the elements to 
he Indexed", he must select which editing facility will be 
aoplled to the values In that Index. Consider, for example, 
the title Index of a bibliographic file. There are several 
editing functions which the manager may v/lsh to have 
performed on titles as they are Indexed. First he may wish 
to delete special characters, such as commas, quotes, 
oerlods and colons. Secondly, he may specify a OICTIOHA'iY 
of words like ”IT”, "THE”, and ”A” which should not be 
Indexed. This .llctlonary Is o^ten called an exclusion list; 
If prepared carefully. It can save considerable* storage an'^ 
processing costs. 

For bibliographic files, the manager must specify the 
contents of a THESAURUS for that file since the words and 
their relationships are dependent on the subject matter o^ 
the file. The thesaurus entry for a word (or a phrase) may 
have a list of synonyms for that word which helps the user 
In retrieving further relevant material. It may also shov» 
hlerarchlal relations with other words, l.e., words which 
gre more specific or more general In nature but concerned 
with the same topic. 

V.'hlle the system will provide some standard formats for 
il splay of Information on terminals and for listings *:o he 
oroduced on high speed printers, some file managers .may wish 
to specify special formats tailored to the needs associated 
v/lth their own files. The specification of editing 
requirements, partitioning criteria, backup needs and 
security requirements v/lll be described In the appropriate 
paragraphs belov/. 

The second major task of the file manager Is to acquire 
the data which constitute the Information In the file. This 
data may exist In any of several forms, e.g., file cards, 
printed material, punched cards or magnetic tape. It may. 
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ns in the ^Irst tv/o cases ahove^ have to he converte^^ to a 
fom which can ho roa^ Sy the co^nuter. If the iatn is on 
cards or 'naenetic tape^ a co^^puter projtram may have to he 
written which alters the fornat so that the Input prorrams 
of the infornation system can handle it. Final ly^ the file 
nanaeer will have to initiate^ with the assistance of tho 
f s. or operations menarer^ the process of file hulldlne.. 
^.,s normally consists of punching a few system control 
cards and deliverin^^ the input data to a dispatch clerk or a 
computer operator. 

Maintenance of the file includes the functions of 
a'<din‘»^ new information (hihl ioeraohlc references ^or 
recently acquired hooks)^ deletin?^ or pur«^lne obsolescent 
material (the records of terminated employees) and the 
modification of Information^ (correction of spelling# 
salary raises^ change of aHdr^ss/ updating of Inventory). 

For reliability of the flle^ It Is necessary to edit the 
Information as it Is Input and to provide for backup and 
recovery. Some edltini» may be done by the system but much 
of It can often be done only by manual means. 
the computer can he pro^rrammed to recoenlze that 
Is not a leeal date but not that the **e** was left off of the 
name .Johnstone. Unfortunately^ there are occasions when a 
computer malfunction or a proerammlni^ error will cause some 
information In one or more flies to he altered or destroyed. 
In order to prevent this from hecomin? a disaster^ an 
Information system must provide facilities for backup and 
recovery. The most common technique used for this rirpose 
consists of periodically copying t*'e file onto a ma-rnetlc 
tape and storine It out of harm's wav. In addition^ a 
TRANSACTION FILE Is maintained (probably on tape alsn) or 
all changes to the file (additions^ deletions^ etc.) since 
the last hackiio was execute i. Thus^ when danaee occurs to 
an on-line file^ recovery Is achieve^ *-y restorln"^ it front 
the last backup tape and re-execut in,e the recent changes. 

One more very Important responsibility of the file 
nananer is nrescrihine the availability of the file. It nay 
not he economical Iv feasible to have the file on-line all 
^he time the system Is operational. So^ he may ueci e to 
make it available for retrieval only durine certain 
scheduled hours. At other times the dlsk(s) containing the 
file can he stored away from the computer. This will free 
jiart of the computer equipment for use v;lth other files. 
Since the access mechanism Itself is much more expensive 
than the disk^ a sii^niflcant savings can be achieved this 
way a second avallahllity factor concerns who Is able to 
retrieve from the file. Some files may be public in that 
any one who has a terminal and an author I Zv>d account n^har 
may access them. Others may be private with only the file 
i^naser anH his associates permitted to 

from them. To support this restricted accesslhlllty and to 
prevent unauthorized persons ^ron alterlns Information In a 




flle^ the system must provide a security facility. Thi 
usually involves the specification of PASSWORDS by the 
manager, A user must then know a passivord to access a 
private file or to alter the contents of any file. 



